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THE WEEK. 


THERE is nothing sensational to record in foreign 
politics. Russia has been comparatively quiet during 
the week, and apparently the commercial and financial 
situation is improving a little, though the lull may be 
only temporary. The visit of the Eighty Club’s repre- 
sentatives to Budapest seems to have been an unquali- 
fied success, and we are glad to see that they 
are paying a visit to Vienna on their way 
home. The commercial quarrel between Austria and 
Servia appears to be again developing into a bitter 
tariff war. Perhaps the most important events of the 
week have been in Cuba, where the intervention of the 
United States has been begun bythe landing of Marines. 
At the time of writing it is quite uncertain whether the 
steps taken by Mr. Taft will have the desired effect of 
reconciling the two warring factions. 

NEWSPAPER readers are familiar with the horrors 
of Belgian rule in the Congo, but we are not at all 
certain that the Dutch are not responsible for almost 
equal atrocities. The Dutch East Indies extend from 
Sumatra to East Guinea and are almost sixty times 
as large as Holland, with seven times the population. 
They are undoubtedly a source of wealth to Dutch 
merchants ; for they send four-fifths of their sugar, 
tea, coffee, quinine, indigo, dye woods, spices, gums, 
tin, and tobacco to Rotterdam and Amsterdam, 
where many of these colonial productions are 
manufactured or refined, or perhaps merely handled 
and re-exported to other countries. But the Dutch 
have had to pay very heavily for this trade by 
a thirty years’ guerilla warfare, which has made 
taxation so burdensome that they have been more than 
once upon the verge of a protectionist tariff. The 
atrocities committed in these operations are almost 
indescribable. According to a telegram received last 
week a whole clan of some four hundred men, women, 
and children were slaughtered, and it appears from 
the Dutch papers that this is not regarded as 
at all an unusual incident. After what happened 
during our “peace mission” to Thibet it will 
not perhaps be easy for Englishmen to make any 
organised protest ; but as we were forward in denounc- 
ing the massacre of Thibetans, we are fully justified in 
calling public attention to the horrors that are being 
perpetrated year after year in the Dutch colonies, and 
in expressing a hope that the Dutch Government, 
which has had the honour of taking a foremost place 
among the champions of peace and progress, will 
speedily set its house in order and substitute justice 
and conciliation for methods of barbarism. We notice, 
by the way, that the Finance Minister of Holland is 
making some useful reforms this year. He is reducing 
the duty on sugar and increasing the duty on spirits. 

Fury against the black population in America has 
again broken out and something very much like a 





‘* pogrom” was enacted in Atlanta, Georgia, last Satur- 
day. For the last few months a bitter campaign has 
been conducted against the negroes, and the race 
question, which has always been the curse of the 
United States, has again become acute. The fury 
came to a head with the circulation of an extra edition 
of one of the papers announcing that five white 
women had been assaulted by negroes. Thereupon 
mobs of youths were organised with clubs, knives, 
stones, and revolvers in an attack on the negroes. 
Negroes were dragged out and lynched, while 
even negresses were cruelly treated by the mob. 
The fury of the mob could not be quelled by the 
united efforts of the police and fire department and, 
though the city troops were called out, rioting continued 
throughout the night. The death roll is disputed and 
varies from the official irreducible minimum of three 
killed to the highest newspaper estimate, which, 
according to the /ridune correspondent, gives sixteen 
negroes as killed and fifteen as injured, while one white 
man was killed and three injured. 

ANOTHER outbreak followed on Tuesday and again 
Atlanta was a scene of savage warfare. Lynching 
negroes is unhappily no novelty in the Southern States, 
but the significant feature of these barbarities has been 
retaliation on the part of the blacks. On Monday 
and Tuesday sporadic fighting took place, and it 
seems that the militia took part against the negroes. 
A force composed of militiamen, policemen, and armed 
whites surrounded Brownsville and seized about 400 
negroes, including a number of professors and students 
of the Clark University. All were searched and 100 
were sent to gaol on the ground that they were armed 
or showed ‘‘ a belligerent disposition.” If this state- 
ment of the facts, which we take from the Zzmes 
correspondent, is correct it would seem that the 
authorities in Georgia are quite incapable of dealing 
out impartial justice to the population under their 
charge. This race hatred is retribution for past sins, 
from which no nation can escape, and for which the 
Anglo-Saxon race is chiefly to blame. The introduc- 
tion of an alien race under servile conditions was the 
cardinalerror. Itis time that American statesmanship 
should take up the problem in earnest. We are glad 
to add that order has been restored at Atlanta, and 
that Mr. Booker Washington, the negro philanthropist, 
has issued an appeal suggesting the holding of con- 
ferences between the white and black races. He 
especially urges his own race to exercise self-control. 

THE return of the Travelling Commissioners 
seems to have given an impetus to the reform move- 
ment in China. A short time ago, writes a corre- 
spondent who has just returned from China, their 
representations le¢ to the edict holding out the 
promise of constitutional government, and this has 
been followed by the decree providing for the abolition 
of the use of opium within a period of ten years. As 
indications of the new spirit animating the Chinese 
Court these edicts are extremely important. Since 
the bitter lessons of 1900 the Empress-Dowager and 
her entourage have gradually come to recognise the 
necessi y that the Chinese nation should shake off the 
lethargy of the past, abandon its bigoted dislike for 
change, and reshape its national system according to 
Western ideas and methods. Progressive ideas are 
spreading through the official class and among the 
mass of the people, 
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But the changed attitude of the Court is important 
for two reasons. It encourages every progressive 
official in the provinces to attempt measures of reform 
and development in the territory under his control, and 
the weakness of the central government at least affords 
him freedom of action, untrammelled by the obsolete 
traditions of Peking. During the last year or so, 
vigorous men like Viceroy Yuan Shi-Kai, of Chihli, and 
Chang-Chihtung, of Hupeh and Hunan, have made 
remarkable efforts in various directions —in the train- 
ing and organisation of troops; in the establishment 
of schools for Western learning, and of colleges for 
teachers, for agriculture and industry ; in the improve- 
ment of the conditions in the towns; and in the em- 
ployment of younger men, with some degree of modern 
training, and of new methods in their systems of admini- 
stration. The newreforms are indeed often superficial 
and marred by serious defects which can usually be 
traced to failings in the Chinese character. On the 
other hand, these may no doubt be attributed to the 
conditions and traditions of the past, the strength of 
which is being weakened by every reform that is 
attempted. And every new undertaking of a progres- 
sive nature is an encouragement to further effort, and 
affords an incentive and an example to Officials in other 
provinces and to the central government. 


Tue International Peace Congress, held in Milan 
last week, our Rome correspondent writes, was 
another demonstration of the rapid progress which 
anti-war principles are making throughout the world. 
It has also demonstrated that the lead in the crusade 
for peace is taken by England, through her proposals 
for reducing armaments, and by the United States, 
chiefly through the personal action of their President, 


Mr. Roosevelt, whose message to Congress was 
greeted with the warmest applause. The 
nations which showed themselves in_ entire 
agreement with the Anglo - American attitude 


were France and Italy, thus making a Latin Anglo- 
Saxon compact, the influence of which must produce 
its beneficent effects in the near future and should 
exert a preponderant influence at the next Hague 
Conference. These nations, it would seem, are deter- 
mined that the official delegates of the Powers in their 
second meeting in the Dutch capital shall come to some 
real practical conclusion. In their speeches and in 
their private conversation the delegates at the 
Peace Congress openly said that the complete aboli- 
tion of war is, in fact, approaching indepen- 
dently of the wishes or opposition of any Govern- 
ment, as the great majority of the peoples want 
peace, preferring to struggle inthe fields of industry 
and commerce or in the higher spheres of science and 
culture. The King of Italy, to whom many of the 
members of the Congress were personally presented, 
was most emphatic in declaring himself a thorough 
advocate of peace, adding that even independently of 
the humanitarian side of the question Italy needs at 
least a century of peace to heal the wounds and to 
win that position which she deserves to occupy in the 
world, by the intelligence of her people, the riches of 
her soil, and the glorious traditions of her history. 


_ Mr. Joun Repmonp’s first speech of the recess, 
writes a Dublin correspondent, has had the misfortune 
to be somewhat misunderstood on both sides. Its vital 
passage was that in which, referring to the Irish 
Government Bill of next year, Mr. Redmond said: 
‘* The touchstone to be applied to any scheme of the 
Government is this—is it a scheme which we can take 
for what it is worth as an instalment, without the dan- 
ger of breaking up and of weakening the National 
Party or the National Organisation?” Otherwise, 


he went on to say, he should advise the rejection of the 
measure. 


There is nothing here for Liberals to object 








to; certainly nothing to justify the gleeful Unionist 
inference that Mr. Redmond will resist any measure 
short of HomeRule. To ask : ‘‘ Would the acceptance 
of an instalment in any way interfere with the power of 
the Irish people to press for the remaining instalments 
at the proper time?” is little more than a new turn 
given to the Prime Minister’s canon (which Mr. Red- 
mond quoted), that any measure of Irish reform must 
be consistent with, and lead up to, the larger policy— 
Home Rule. Mr. Redmond manifestly desires to warn 
the Government against following too closely the lines 
of the Devolution proposals published in 1904, which 
were palpably framed so as to ‘‘ dish” the Nationalists 
and hand over the control of Irish affairs to a new 
party of ‘‘ Moderates "—the significance of the label 
will be appreciated by Londoners. Mr. William 
O’Brien naturally objects to Mr. Redmond’s attitude. 
He has, however, misrepresented his former leader in 
declaring that Mr. Redmond refuses all preliminary 
consultations with the Government; as a matter of 
fact, Mr. Redmond urged that such consultation was 
essential to the success of the bill. 


Tue County Council elections are beginning to 
lcom up on the horizon and the Morning Leader has 
opened its guns upon the first manceuvre of the 
‘* Moderates ” in anticipation of the coming fight. We 
suggested a week or two ago that ‘‘The Bitter Cry of 
the Middle Classes” was going to be the battle-cry, 
and the first need was, of course, a change of name, 
Our contemporary has turned its searchlight on the 
enemy’s position and discovered him in the Pail Mall 
Gazette trying to change his name—and also, presum- 
ably, his spots. ‘‘ Moderates” are to be no more; it 
is now ‘‘ Municipal Reformers.” This was inevitable. 
‘* Moderate,” as has been pointed out, is a worthy 
but not an inspiring adjective, and it has not the 
virtue of begging the question. Yet it is a bold 
thing, after the fate of Tariff Reform, to use (or mis- 
use) ‘‘ Reform” again ; possibly the Moderates are not 
superstitious. However, we agree that the question of 
names is of minor importance, and we are glad to see 
that the real danger, which is discord in our own 
ranks, seems likely to be averted by the latest 
declaration of Mr. McKinnon Wood. The Daily 


Chronicle has been interviewing prominent ‘ad 
hockers,” and there seems hope of unity once 
more. 


Mr. Go.tpwin Smiru is certainly one of the grand 
old men of our time. His style is as attractive and 
his talk as vigorous as ever, while his observation, 

“With extensive view, 
Surveys mankind from China to Peru.” 
His latest political speculation appears in the current 
number of the North American Rev:ew, where he endea- 
vours to answer the question, What is likely to be the 
effect of the reawakening of the East on the stability 
of the British Empire in India? History, as he 
says, denies the favourite fiction that our Indian 
Empire is the fruit and monument of territorial 
ambition. With one or two exceptions, such as the 
war in Sinde, our Indian Empire was not sought ; it 
came by gradual and almost inevitable accretions. 
The reform of Indian administration dates from Fox, 
and since the time when the British Government took 
the place of the Company, India has undoubtedly shared 
in the general progress of the world. Some discussion 
there has been upon the question whether India is not 
now as poverty stricken as ever. This is a vast 
subject, but we believe that the average Indian, both 
in town and country, is better off now than in 
any previous period of history. It would be well if the 
Indian Government could collect reliable statistics so as 
to throw further light upon the economic conditions of 
the people during the last twenty years; for such an 
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inquiry would, we are sure, do much to satisfy 
reasonable criticism, and at the same time to stimu- 
late peaceful progress. There is, however, every 
reason to believe that the reforms—financial, econo- 
mical, and political—which Mr. Morley is quietly 
inaugurating with the zealous co-operation of 
the Viceroy will confer great blessings upon the 
people of India in the years to come. We do not 
follow all Mr. Goldwin Smith’s speculations, but we 
are glad to see that he is inclined to take a lenient and 
almost a favourable view of English administration in 
India, and we are also glad to read his emphatic state- 
ment that the British Empire in India is in no danger 
of being brought to an end by a Russian invasion or by 
internal rebellion. It is founded upon justice, and it 
may be strengthened by economy and bya gradual ex- 
tension of the enlightening forces of education and self- 
government. ie ae 

A MEMBER of the Reform Club writes to us this 
week a very frank letter on the subject of military 
training. We only wish that all the advocates of com- 
pulsion were as open and straightforward. He does not 
go quite so far as the Daz/y Mail's clergyman, who de- 
sires girls and women to be taught rifle shooting and 
regards all who object to this Christian discipline as 
‘cowards and sneaks.” Our correspondent has been in 
Germany, and such is his admiration of German mili- 
tarism that he desires to see it transplanted to this 
country. He is not apparently a member of the 
Blue Funk School. Conscription is to be introduced 
not to resist aninvader but because it would be so 
beneficial to the nation. On this showing if wars dis- 
appeared from the face of the earth nations would still 
do well to maintain armies, and to pretend, for the 
sake of health, happiness, and morality, to be always 
on the point of giving battle. It seems rather hard 
on our friend of the Reform Club that he should have 
voted Liberal at the last election under the impression 
that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was about to 
introduce conscription. Unless we are much mistaken 
there will be a turnover of one vote certain at the next 
General Election. But if the Tories don’t take it up 
Mr. Roscoe may have to record his vote for Mr. 
Hyndman or Mr. Quelch. 

Tue fate of the Auld Brig of Ayr now seems 
beyond doubt and the work of restoration is only a 
matter of time. Metaphorically the Auld Brig may 
now hold up its head and proclaim boastfully, as 
Burns made it in the dialogue to the new Brig : 


*T’ll be a brig, when ye’re a shapeless cairn.” 


Much of the credit is due to Lord Rosebery, who 
aroused the Scottish people more than a year ago to a 
sense of their duty—for Lord Rosebery never forgets 
when occasion arises to remind us that he is a Scot. 
In his graceful address at Ayr on Wednesday, in 
support of the movement in aid of funds, Lord Rose- 
bery was at his best, and he is never happier than on 
aliterary theme. He pointed out the debt that Scot- 
land owed to Burns and the duty to preserve the 
monuments immortalised by the poet. 

“I don’t suppose,” he said, “ that the contributions of the 

‘0 pee of Scotland or of the men who work with their 

ands over Great Britain might amount to an enormous 

sum. But, at any rate, I think they would honour them- 
selves aud their calling, and their immortal partner in 
manual labour, if they, too, sent a contribution, however 
small it might be,asa mark of their sympathy for the man 
and the calling.” 
This was a happy and delicate hint and discloses the 
intimate touch which Lord Rosebery has with the 
Sentiment of his countrymen. 

Tue Board of Trade report on the Salisbury 
disaster of July 1, when the boat-train express from 
Plymouth left the rails and collided with a milk train, 
Causing twenty-four deaths, was issued yesterday. 





Major Pringle concludes, as a result of his inquiry, that 
the high speed at which the train was travelling made 
the engine overturn on the sharp curve at the east end 
of Salisbury station platform. He says: ‘‘ The speed 
of the train must have been much in excess of the 
maximum speed authorised by the company’s instruc- 
tions and timings.” If the speed limit of thirty-five 
miles an hour through the station had not been exceeded 
he believes the disaster would not have occurred. We 
hope that public opinion and Government action will 
speedily obviate the dangers to life and limb caused by 
the excessive speed of express trains on railways and 
of motor cars on highways. 

Tue educational plans of Toynbee Hall for the 
autumn session, which begins on October 1, have just 
been issued. Outstanding features of especial interest 
in the University Extension Courses are lectures by Dr. 
Rickett on English Social Reformers from William 
Langland and John Ball to Ruskin and Morris ; by Mr. 
J. A. Hobson on the Making and Sharing ot Wealth ; 
and by Mr. C. W. A. Tait on the Development of 
British Rule in India, tracing the history of Modern 
India from the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748 to the 
proclamation of the Queen-Empress in 1887. 

Eicut symphony concerts will be given by the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra, the dates chosen being 
November 3 and 17, December 1 and 15, January 19, 
February 2 and 16, and March 2. At the first concert, 
on November 3, Senor Sarasate will make his first ap- 
pearance with the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, playing 
Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole, and the orchestra will 
play Mr. Percy Pitt’s Sinfonietta in G minor, which is 
to be produced at the forthcoming Birmingham Fes- 
tival. Lady Hallé plays Brahms’s Violin Concerto at 
the second concert; M. Raoul Pugno plays Mozart’s 
E flat Concerto at the third; and at the fourth, Miss 
Johanne Stockmarr plays Tchaikowsky’s rarely heard 
Second Piano Concerto in G. At the seventh concert, 
on February 16, Herr Kreisler plays Mendelssohn’s 
Violin Concerto; and at the last one, on March 2, 
Madame Carreno plays Rubenstein’s Fourth Concerto. 
The directors hope to secure Fraulein Therese Malten, 
of Wagner fame, for the fifth concert. 





THE APPROACH OF IRISH REFORM. 


AST Sunday one of the most crowded and enthu- 
siastic Nationalist demonstrations ever held in 

the counties of Limerick and Tipperary was addressed 
by Mr. John Redmond, who made an important and, so 
far as we can judge, a thoroughly statesmanlike 
speech. Inthe first place Mr. Redmond congratulated 
his own party and the Liberal Government upon the 
Irish Labourers’ Bill, which he described as 
a large instalment of justice and as an immense 
advance on any measure which had ever previously 
been proposed for the labourers of the country. 
On the other hand the Irish leader complained very 
much of the administrative action of the present 
Government. He did not, however, quote ‘‘ the score 
of instances”? in which they have disregarded Irish 
public opinion and failed ‘‘ to govern Ireland accord- 
ing to Irish ideas.” We quite agree, however, that it 
is in the long run impossible for an English Govern- 
ment, or, rather, we should say an English, Scotch, and 
Welsh Government, however Liberal it may be and 
however anxious to consult Irish sentiment, to 
“ govern Ireland according to Irish ideas.” In Mr. Red- 
mond’s words, ‘‘it is not fair altogether to blame them, 
because, fellow-countrymen, no British Government, no 
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matter how able or sympathetic, can ever govern 
lreland according to Irish ideas. They cannot govern 
Ireland according to Irish ideas because they never 
understand Irish ideas.” 

But the important part of Mr. Redmond’s speech 
dealt not with the past or the present but with the 
immediate future. He described the political situation as 
most critical, most delicate, and indeed most extra- 
ordinary. The Prime Minister has never wavered 
in his adherence to Home Rule, At the last General 
Election, to the dismay of a few weak-kneed friends 
and amid the loud protests of Lord Rosebery, he 
‘nailed the Home Rule colours to the mast.” The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland is also a trusty Home 
Ruler and reaffirmed his opinion in the very first 
speech he made in Parliament after the Government 
came into office. He was still a Home Ruler, he said, 
and knew that no other solution of the Irish question 
was possible. If Mr. Redmond had stopped here it 
might have been said that he was deluding his friends 
in Ireland ; for, of course, it is not pretended that the 
last General Election was won mainly upon the 
Home Rule issue, and therefore it would hardly 
be reasonable to expect that a Liberal Government 
should make an immense and complicated Home Rule 
Bill like the bill of 1886 or 1893 the principal measure 
of next Session. At the same time it is perfectly clear 
that the Prime Minister’s hands are free. His moral 
position is impregnable. He, at any rate, has always 
been careful not to withdraw from the Irish policy of 
Mr. Gladstone and he has never abated one jot of his 
principles. As for the so-called Unionist Party, its 
one great purpose at the last General Election was to 
force the Home Rule question to the front. Millions 
of pamphlets containing Lord Rosebery’s Cornish 
speech were circulated by the Conservative head office. 
Quite apart from the Devolution controversy, which we 
leave to Mr. Balfour, Mr. Wyndham, Mr. Long, and 
the Zimes newspaper to settle as best they can among 
themselves, the present Unionist Party in the House of 
Commons can have no possible complaint against the 
Liberal Government for bestowing national self- 
government on Ireland. 

Now, what has the Prime Minister said upon this 
subject? He has said that certain proposals are to be 
made which will be consistent with and will lead up to 
Home Rule. And what is Mr. Redmond’s attitude ? 
He says that when the scheme is produced it will be 
anxiously and carefully examined, and that neither he 
nor the Irisli Party will take any decision upon it until 
the whole question has been submitted to a National 
Convention representative of all the people in the 
country. He adds—and we do not blame him—that he 
will not sanction any proposals which may tend in his 
judgment to weaken or disrupt the national movement, 
and in his own belief ‘‘no scheme short of trusting the 
people fully can ever eventually succeed.” Thus the 
touchstone he will apply to any scheme of the Govern- 
ment will be this: ‘‘Is it a scheme which we can take 
for what it is worth as an instalment without the danger 
of its breaking up the National Party ? ” 

We have every reason for believing that Mr. 
Massingham was right when he stated in our columns 
last week that only the faintest adumbrations of a 
project for the reform of Irish government have as yet 
been before the Cabinet. No wonder, then, that Mr. 
Redmond has not yet been consulted; but when the 





Cabinet has decided upon the scope of the measure we 
are perfectly certain that the Irish leaders will be 
conferred with, and we sincerely hope that it may be 
possible to enlist their full sympathy and support for 
whatever instalment of reform it may be possible to 
give to Ireland next Session. We do not at all agree 
with the view that it would be advantageous to carry 
the bill in the face of both Irish and Conservative 
opposition. It may, of course, be necessary to do so 
in the interests alike of Ireland and Great Britain ; 
but it would be a thousand pities if the Irish 
Party in the House of Commons were unable 
to aid in solving a question so vital to the welfare 
of Ireland. Indeed, if such co-operation cannot be 
obtained for a large and generous scheme we think 
that much might be said for postponing the project for 
a year and confining the attention of Parliament to 
smaller preparatory measures of financial and economic 
reform which would have the support of Mr. Redmond 
and his colleagues. 





THE TEMPERANCE CONTROVERSY. 


ROM the interesting, but at times acrimonious, 
correspondence, which has been appearing in 
the 7yibune and other papers, it seems possible that the 
temperance cause may suffer more from the dissensions 
of its own friends than from the hostility of the 
licensed trade. Two parties present themselves. On 
one side stands that well-known body, the United 
Kingdom Alliance (‘‘for the total and immediate 
suppression of the drink traffic”); on the other 
the New Temperance Legislation League. These 
two bodies, however, are neither exhaustive nor 
mutually exclusive, some temperance reformers belong- 
ing to both and others to neither. Broadly speaking, 
the first group hold that Local Veto is the only real 
solution of the problem, while the second group, though 
still keeping the veto as one option, offer various 
additional options, and demand general legislation in 
order to provide a time limit to restore and extend the 
powers of local licensing authorities, to bring clubs 
under more definite control, and to furnish counter- 
attractions to public-houses and gin-palaces. 

For the moment the dispute centres round one ol 
the suggested options, ‘‘ Disinterested Management.” 
But the real question for all genuine social reformers 
who do not confine their energies to compelling every- 
one to be a total abstainer is this, ‘‘ What can we do 
now with the forces at our command and with Parlia- 
ment in its present state to reduce excessive drinking 
and the waste of wages on drink, and to check the 
dangerous political power of the organised drink 
trade?” Dr. Dawson Burns and the United Kingdom 
Alliance reply, ‘‘ Trust the people of the locality and 
give them the power to prohibit the sale of alcohol 
entirely.” Sir T. P. Whittaker and the League reply, 
‘* Give the people a free choice and trust them to select 
the remedy.” 

Much ink has been spilt and wasted on charges 0! 
inconsistency. It really doesn’t matter whether the 
Alliance has changed its policy or whether Sir Thomas 
has modified or recanted his opinions. But it matters 4 
great deal which side is now right. We must recog- 
nise, moreover, that the situation has changed greatly 
since 1895. Lord Peel’s Commission has published its 
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momentous report and Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell 
have issued their very important and fruitful investiga- 
tions on the temperance problem. 

Consistency which rests upon a refusal to weigh 
fresh evidence ceases to be a virtue. Since 1895, when 
the policy of Local Veto was offered to the constitu- 
encies at the General Election, a moderate body of 
opinion has grown up, scientific methods have been 
applied to the temperance problem, and the effects of 
various systems have been examined on the spot by 
independent and competent inquirers. As a result 
many earnest reformers have become convinced that no 
purely repressive and negative measures will change 
the habits of Englishmen. They have come to doubt, 
in the first place, whether the mere closing of public- 
houses would wean the former customers of these 
houses from their drinking habits. They doubt, in 
the second place, whether a popular vote would be 
likely to decree the closing of those houses. As the 
Manchester Guardian observes, ‘‘ Local Veto can only 
be applied through a temperance majority in the local 
electorate. No one has suggested less than a two- 
thirds majority, and the percentage of total abstainers 
among ordinary voters cannot be estimated at much 
more than one in ten. So that, as Mr. Seebohm 
Rowntree says, there seems ‘‘no prospect for many 
years to come of advantage being taken of Local 
Option in the large towns, where its operation is most 
needed. And as every public-house is a centre of 
electoral influence, it may well be that the number 
of votes cast for suppression will vary inversely with 
the real need of it. 

Hence the proposal to give localities more than one 
option, among which ‘disinterested management ” 
occupies a prominent place. This is quite a different 
thing from municipalisation. The directors would 
receive no remuneration, the shareholders would re- 
ceive a fixed dividend at the lowest rate at which 
capital could be obtained, and the profits would go, 
not to the rates, as in Gothenburg, but to the National 
Exchequer, after a first fixed charge had been made on 
them for ‘‘ counter attractions ”—clubs, concerts, 
shelters, &c., where no alcohol would be sold. 

The first and most obvious advantage of this 
scheme is the destruction of the political power of the 
trade—a power so widely spread and well organised 
that in ordinary times it can decide the result of a 
General Election. It is, too, the one political force 
which is frankly unpatriotic and anti-national ; ‘* Our 
trade, our politics” announces, with cynical audacity, 
a determination to prefer the interests of a trade to the 
welfare of the nation. This trade, too, will not sur- 
render easily. So long as it draws twenty millions a 
year from the monopoly conferred upon it by the State, 
it has the strongest motives for maintaining its political 
power. Something must be done to check it, and, 
as we have so often advocated in The Speaker, the 
trade should pay an adequate rent for the lucrative privi- 
leges granted to it by the State. Mr. Balfour has given 
the brewer a statutory right to the capitalised differ- 
ence between the value of his licence and the rental or 
licence fee which he pays for it. This difference is often so 
vast as to render expropriation impossible, and it is the 
clear duty of a Liberal Government to reduce it by level- 
ling up the licence duties, which range at present from 
about 60 per cent. on the rateable value of smaller houses 
to 5 per cent. or less on the rateable value of the largest 








and most noxious drinking establishments. It is 
indeed fortunate that the great Temperance measure 
promised by Mr. Lloyd-George in his fine speech on 
Tuesday night is now on the stocks and almost ready to 
be launched. 





MAN VERSUS MOTORIST. 


N impartial mind, coming untainted by prejudice 
or personal experience to the columns of the 
Daily Telegraph which have for some time past been 
given over to the discussion on motors, would have 
unusually little difficulty in forming a judgment. We 
cannot claim to be absolutely impartial on the subject, 
nor arewe altogether without experience of the pleasures 
of the game to those who are engaged in it and its 
terrors to those who are not. We are prepared, there- 
fore, to see as much as is worth seeing of both sides of 
the question ; and if an examination of the evidence 
brings us down heavily on the side of the suffering 
public, we shall find ourselves at any rate in good high 
Tory company. 

There are letters from motorists whose serious 
arguments are not very far removed from the sug 
gestion of one humorist, that all pedestrians should 
blow a horn at sharp corners. Take, for instance, 
the gentleman who has little sympathy with children 
playing in the street ; and the other who remarks that 
‘after all, a child is born every minute.” But perhaps 
that stands for a joke. More in earnest is he who 
complains that motorists themselves are the worst 
sufferers from dust, and that the most dangerous of 
all road nuisances is the collie dog; and another who 
declares that there are not more than twenty road-hogs 
in England. These gentlemen justify the suggestion 
that no pneumatic tyres should be allowed on cars 
built for over ten miles an hour. 

A distinction, of course, must be drawn between 
the private motor and the motor ‘bus; and it is 
characteristic of our methods that the latter, being 
of enormous utility to the many, is being brought 
under strict supervision, while the former, being 
an instrument of amusement for the few, is, 
save for occasional police-traps, left to go much 
as it pleases. That a motor-bus can be noiseless 
is too much to expect; that there are grievances 
against it as a depreciator of property and as a maker 
of smells is undoubted ; but the property question can 
be settled by a more careful supervision of routes ; and 
if the new police regulations are strictly enforced, with 
their provisions for frequent inspection and special 
tests, and their injunctions against noise, vibration, 
dropping oil, and smoke, there is hope that the motor- 
’bus will soon be accepted as merely one of the ordinary 
noises of the streets. It is against private motors that 
the public rightly directs its fire, and here the indict- 
ment is indeed of peculiar force. 

See what a strange thing has happened. Country 
roads and lanes, built for horses, men, women, children, 
and dogs, have been seized upon by engines which can 
and sometimes do travel at the rate of express trains. 
To meet them going at the pace of an ordinary train is 
quite a usual thing. Men turn and curse them as they 
pass ; as one witness puts it, perhaps a little strongly 
(we can make allowance for that), ‘‘ the motorist is 
loathed and hated along the whole length of the 
King’s highway.” This is not the contempt which was 
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the early cyclist’s lot, nor the fear of a new thing which 
met the first train. Apologists are fond of the analogy. 
There is something in it, of course, but it does not 
explain all, or nearly all. It is not a mental objec- 
tion which will disappear with custom ; it is a 
physical objection to danger, dust, noise, and smell, 
which will become more pronounced as motoring 
increases. 

Danger to life and limb is of course the first 
and most important count of the indictment. The 
danger to the motorist himself is important, but as 
between the motorist and the rest of mankind this does 
not need to be considered. He must be presumed to 
take his pastime with all its attendant risks; but in 
so doing he undoubtedly does draw other people 
within the area of the risk who do not share in the 
exhilaration of the sport. They naturally object ; and 
the objection is equally strong whether the fault lies in 
the driver or in the nature of the machine. The favourite 
defence lies in the cries ‘‘ hysterical exaggeration” and 
‘* the motor has come to stay”’; and statistics are quoted 
to show that, when due regard is had to the number of 
motors and the number of accidents caused by horse- 
drawn vehicles, motors do not kill or maim more than 
their share of human beings. We doubt this ; and 
no one denies that they kill more than their fair share 
of dogs and hens. 

The second count against the motor is dust. The 
cry of the frontager is loud and bitter. Crops and 
gardens ruined, windows closed all the summer, pro- 
visions damaged in roadside shops, the amenities of 
the country destroyed, illnesses caused in the 
throat and lungs, all go to make up an_ in- 
dictment to which the answer “the motor has 
come to stay” is but the feeblest of parrot cries. 
If country motoring were a necessity to millions, its 
consequences would be hardly tolerable: if it were 
only an amusement of the poor, the poor would all be 
put in prison at once. 

Remedies are being sought, and must be found pretty 
soon. We need hardly point out that if they take 
the form of alterations in the road surface there is no 
reason in the claim thatthose alterations should be 
made at the public expense. The same caution will 
apply to remedies suggested in answer to a third 
count, that in many places motor traffic is loosening 
the stones and destroying the roads. When motoring 
is more of aconvenience and necessity to the inhabit- 
ants at large it will be time to discuss the question 
whether the public shall provide special roads. 





CHINA AND OPIUM. 


‘* China really waking up from her sleep of centuries 
under the stirrings of progressive thought and 
scientific methods ? If she is, it may yet mean more 
for the weal or woe of humanity than the French Revo- 
lution, or the uprising of Germany, or even the growth 
of the United States. The persistent industry of the 
Chinese is known in England as well as on the Rand, 
but the fact affirmed not long since by Sir E. Satow 
that ‘‘ the Chinese intellect is in every way on a level 
with that of the West” is hardly appreciated. 
The latest movement of the long slumbering giant 
has naturally caused an earth tremor ia India and 
Great Britain. It is unfortunate that the exact words 





of the Edict ordering the abolition of the use of opium, 
both foreign and native, in ten years have not yet been 
telegraphed. It is probably a lengthy document. 
Some criticisms of the first announcement are met by 
the correspondent of the Morning Post, who points out 
that the Government Council has been ordered to 
draw up regulations for stopping the cultivation of the 
poppy, presumably within the ten years. 

It is quite natural that the Edict should be received 
in some quarters with doubt, or even with amusement. 
In the past the Chinese Government have made many 
appeals to ‘‘ the ways of Heaven,” which have vanished, 
like morning dew, before the ways of earth. More 
recently that greatest of opportunists, Li Hung Chang, 
whilst freely cursing the drug, is said to have grown 
rich by producing it. Mr. Morley said his Government 
would agree ‘‘to any plan for the restrictions of the 
consumption of opium brought forward in good faith ” 
by the Chinese. Does the Edict answer to such a 
description? The commercial character enjoyed by the 
Celestials is that they are most astute bargainers, but 
dependable when the bargain is struck. The late Lord 
Derby, speaking of his experiences at the Foreign 
Office, once said of China, ‘‘ There never was a nation 
which more strictly and conscientiously adhered to the 
literal fulfilment of the engagements into which 
it had entered.” Whether as yet there are 
any engagements between the two empires in this 
matter beyond the words of Mr. Morley, just quoted, 
and the Chinese Edict which has followed, remains to 
be seen. If there are, the past history of China does 
not justify any mistrust of her willingness to fulfil 
them scrupulously. At the same time the difficulties 
in the way of such a reform as is now contemplated, 
social, economic, and political, are clearly enormous. 
The opium vice has become ingrained into the whole 
mass of the Chinese nature. Physical inefficiency and 
poverty are everywhere its accompanying taskmasters, 
but its worst results are, the ruin of the moral element 
in man, the insidious undermining of his will power. 
Has any Government yet been able to free its subjects 
from such a servitude? Moreover, the authority of 
the Chinese Government, as an opium merchant re- 
marked to a Select Committee on commercial relations 
with that country, has been exceedingly weakened 
in its defeats by England over this very trade. The in- 
fluence of the Imperial Government over the Chinese 
has probably always been exaggerated in this country. 
The foreign wars and capitulations have shaken 
its ancient prestige to the centre. The hope of China 
lies in the Home Rule governments of her eighteen 
great provinces rather than in the dynasty reigning 
at Peking. It willbe very interesting to see how the 
new Constitution, foreshadowed along with the anti- 
opium edict in the last few days, will deal with the 
relationship of the Provinces to the Central Power. 
Mr. Chester Holcombe has said that the modern great 
Chinese wall is mainly constructed of chests of opium 
and that the removal of it means the ‘“retire- 
ment to private life of a startling percentage of the 
entire official staff of the empire.” It is clear that 
such a weeding out is beyond the power of an over- 
taxed central executive. But it is also clear that 
China has some very able and determined viceroys 
ruling over populations far larger than most 
European kingdoms, and it is from these that real and 
lasting reforms are likely to come. 
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Chang Chih-Lung has doubtless ruled more subjects 
than any potentate save the monarchs of Great Britain 
and of Russia. A man of high character and great 
determination, like all Chinese reformers, he places 
the abolition of the opium habit in the forefront of all 
reform. Now apparently he will have his opportunity. 
Sporadic efforts in this direction have of late been 
reported from local centres in different parts of the 
Empire, where energetic officials have been stirred 
afresh with the patriotic desire to emulate the 
Japanese. The Viceroy of Liang-kung has on his own 
account sent a commissioner to Formosa to report on 
the Japanese methods of restriction now in force. 
But, so long as the present treaty rights with 
Great Britain are intact, it is vain to attempt any 
effective interference with the ‘‘ foreign smoke” and 
its home-grown competitor. Whilst placing little 
hope in the present dynasty, it is always possible in 
the East for some official to rise to power who may 
change the destinies of his people. Yuan Shi Kai, the 
successor of Li Hung Chang as Viceroy of Chi-li, 
is said to be just such a man. He is determined 
that the army through which he has made his way 
shall be rid of the pestilential vice which has made 
Chinese troops the laughing-stock of their enemies. 
He has proposed 1908 as the outside limit of grace for 
opium smokers. Any officials who are then unre- 
claimed are to be registered, branded as black people, 
and dismissed. He is said now to be the virtual 
dictator of China. But is there behind these leaders 
any force of public opinion adequate to the tremendous 
task before them? Cynics and pessimists and many 
pecuniarily interested say No; but men of deeper in- 
sight and larger hopes freely answer Yes. It is 
beyond all question that the new departure on the part 
of Great Britain announced by Mr. Morley on May 30 
was known to the ruling officials all over the Chinese 
Empire with startling rapidity. ‘‘ The telegram re- 
porting the main points of Mr. Morley’s speech was 
translated into all the native papers in large type the 
next day,” a correspondent writes from Shanghai. 
Great native demonstrations have followed in some 
of the chief cities of the Empire. At Foochow, a 
public meeting, crowded with the gentry, literati, 
and people, was held in an ancestral hall 
erected to the memory of the famous commissioner 
Lin,and contingents from the newly-erected government 
schools were marched there with bands and banners 
to be indoctrinated into the most effectual way of 
saving their country. Everyone who writes of these 
occasions speaks of the newness of life and hope which 
have taken the place of the old apathy and despair, and 
add that there is a remarkable absence of the old 
hostility to England. It is hardly likely that so many 
witnesses to the moral as well as mental awakening of 
China can be mistaken. If they were, the sending of 
at least 9,000 young men to Japan to learn and digest 
the secret of her newly-acquired power is evidence 
enough of a widespread desire of change. Japan, the 
United States Commissioners say, is the only country 
they visited ‘‘where the opium question is dealt with 
in its purely moral and social aspect.” 

Is it too much to ask that Great Britain shall place 
herself alongside her new ally in this matter and share 
however late, in the honour now enjoyed by a non- 
Christian power only? Mr. Morley has begun well, 
the new House of Commons has revived the memories 


of bygone years, when it stood before the world for 
suffering humanity as against the dominion of vested 
interests. Evenif the Peking officials at any time go 
back, British governments, to whatever party they 
may belong, can but go forward. The conditions in 
which the masses of the people live and move and have 
their being are mercifully claiming more and more 
thought and attention here at home. Next year an 
attempt will be made to remedy the “ gigantic evil ” in 
our own land which lies at the root of so many of our 
domestic problems. It is unthinkable that Great 
Britain will go on much longer pouring in its officially 
manufactured contributions for the maintenance of this 
* pestilential evil” in the most crowded country of the 
East. Our statesmen ought not to wait for a lead 
from Chinese diplomatists in this matter, but should 
follow up the advantage of taking the initiative 
which the House of Commons has placed in their 
hands. The moral gratitude of the thinking portions 
of the most numerous and most enduring race on the 
earth is worth much and may become an asset of in- 
estimable value. The clearing of our own escutcheon is 
worth more. The old Confucian saying is Christian to 
the core: ‘‘A gentleman regards what is right, a 
vulgar person what will pay.” History has shown 
that in the long run the two aims are inseparable. 
JosHuA ROWNTREE. 





IS THERE A GERMAN AUTOCRACY? 
Tue Story or PopDBIELSKI. 


(This article has been sent us by a well-known German 
publicist who prefers to remain anonymous.] 
HEN the Germans discuss the grounds of the ten- 
sion, pretended or real, between England and 
Germany, the complaint is usually raised that the English 
do not understand the Teutonic State. They are said to 
hold that Germany is not a free kingdom, and that the 
Empire, more especially Prussia, is despotically governed ; 
and by this view, it is said, they wound the German 
citizens’ proper pride. I do not propose to discuss the 
justice of these two opinions. One thing, however, is 
certain. An intelligent Englishman witkout political pre- 
conceptions who has followed with attention the course of 
German politics in the last few weeks must have obtained 
a deep insight into the actual nature of the constitution 
of the German Empire and of Prussia. I only give the facts 
and refrain from conjecture as to what ideas this story 
may engender in the mind of impartial observers. 

The story is that of Herr von Podbielski, especially 
in its newest developments. It is a chapter of that long 
and interesting tale, “How to Become a Prussian Minister 
of To-day,” as well as of that equally interesting one, 
“How to Remain in Office.” The gentleman aforesaid is 
a general and the son of a general, and belongs socially 
to the type of impoverished noble of the East Elbe dis- 
trict; in the prosperous Germany of to-day, which pro- 
duces millionaires without number, even this type manages 
to get rich. With a crafty disposition and great business 
abilities, he soon makes up for his lack of commercial 
instinct by intercourse with the great financiers of Berlin, 
whether Jewish or Christian. This, in turn, gives him 
another advantage. He gains credit for an “ open mind” 
and liberal views. But Herr von Podbielski had, to crown 
all, another qualification for power, perhaps the most influ- 
ential of all in the Prussia of Wilhelm II. He has always 
belonged to the circle of the Kaiser’s intimate friends, 
plays cards with him, and diverts his sovereign with a 
joviality known throughout Germany. 

In this manner, then, Podbielski, who up to that time 
had kad no more dealings with the Post Office than other 





of his contemporaries, became of a sudden his serene 
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master’s Postmaster-General, the successor to the cele- 
brated Stephan, to whose genius it owed its present 
organisation. This, moreover, in a country where 
it is proverbial that only tke élite among the per- 
manent officials ever become ministers in their own 
departments. People consoled themselves with the 
patriotic reflection that a Prussian general is equal 
to all that his king commands. Podbielski, however, 
was clever enough to perceive that even in Prussia 
a minister must have a certain amount to do with the 
politics and parties of his subjects. He therefore consti- 
tuted himself without delay the prop of the newest and 
perhaps most active German party, the Agrarian section. 
In this connection he seized a favourable moment and 
quitted the Postmaster-Generalship for the Prussian 
Ministry for Agriculture. 

For long, however, in the course of the last few years 
there had been strange rumours which affirmed that the 
egregious “ Hussar” Podbielski had, even as minister, not 
renounced commercial undertakings. About two years ago 
he, together with another high official, was explicitly ac- 
cused of being partner in a firm of the name of Tippels- 
kirch. Now this firm owed its millions to the favour of the 
Colonial Office, whereby it obtained a practical monopoly 
of the contracts for the South African war against the 
Herreros, which, moreover, were on exorbitant terms. 
Podbielski’s sole renlv to this charge wa's a shrug of the 
shoulders and a complacent smile. He brought no action 
against those who spread this report. A few weeks ago 
an officer was arrested for having in his official capacity 
received large tips as “ monetary assistance ” from this same 
firm of Tippelskirch. It was now, moreover, proved beyond 
refutation that of the profits Herr Tippelskirch received 
only 5 per cent., while Herr von Podbielski and a high 
retired colonial official pocketed the rest. Whereupon the 
Minister for Agriculture betook himself to that wéll-known 
dodge of shifty business people in the East. He had 
transferred his portion to his wife. 

This was no refreshing sight for those Germans who 
see in every one of their ruling bureaucrats a model of 
“Old Prussian virtue and uprightness” and who furiously 
denounce as betrayers of the Fatherland anyone who 
raises the slightest doubt as to the perfections of these 
Admirable Crichtons. This was shown by the reception 
of these disclusures by the German Press. With one com- 
mon voice the Independent Press proclaimed that the 
whole thing was a scandal and Podbielski must go, 
whether he would or not. In Germany, however, the whole 
of the Press—apart from the Social Democratic section— 
with a few trifling exceptions, is glad to serve either the 
ministry as a whole or isolated ministers as an “ official” 
speaking trumpet; so that it soon became noticeable that 
Prince Biilow was urging a portion of the Press to the 
further pursuit of Podbielski. who, as an intimate friend of 
the Kaiser and still more of the rabidest Agrarian spoil- 
hunters, as the champion of dear meat, and so on, had 
for a long time been out of favour with the somewhat 
uneasy Chancellor. In a flash, however, the crafty and 
protean Podbielski mustered his portion of the Press, 
which denied with perfect sang-froid al] that Bulow had 
suggested to the newspaper-reading public, which is for 
the most part obsequious to the official lead. Podbielski. 
they said, has not resigned and will not resign ; Podbielski 
enjoys the full favour of the Kaiser, and so on. 

And now comes the remarkable fact which yet will 
not astonish anyone who has studied the actual Germany 
of to-day. Podbielski is justified. Word is now sent 
round that the distinguished man of business had at the 
decisive interview announced to the Kaiser that he had 
already sold his wife’s share in the Tippelskirch firm. 
That sufficed. Immediately the report was that the 
calumniated Minister for Agriculture was about to 
receive the “Order of the Black Eagle.” Prince 
Biilow, who had moved the resignation of his subordinate, 
received a set-back. Yet Prince Biilow remains in 


office, and no one expects anything else. 
It is strange, when one reflects that Prince Biilow, the 





Prussian President of the Ministry, as Chancellor is the 
sole responsible minister of the Empire. How will ke 
make these facts appear “constitutional”? Perhaps by 
declaring, as he has done before, that the Kaiser is no 
Philistine, and is therefore disposed to favour even the 
pranks of Herr von Podbielski. The intelligent and im- 
partial Englishman to whom I have before appealed must 
already have learnt from these proceedings one fact. In 
the German Empire to-day it is the Kaiser alone who 
decides upon the life and death of a minister. Political 
responsibility, solidarity of the ministry, and all other 
delights of constitutional lore are in the practical working 
of the German State to-day all more or less empty words ; 
the German Parliament is a mere appendage to the 
panoply of the German State, completely powerless even 
though sometimes troublesome to the sovereign and the 
ruling bureaucracy. The Kaiser alone stands aloft in 
the fullness of his might, complete with all the mystical 
powers with which the devotion of the average German 
citizen has invested him. He sees all, he hears all, he 
decides all. And his decision is sufficient. Our English 
friend might almost think this recalls the dominions of the 
fabulously strong and wise Caliph of the Eastern story. 
Even when the clever grand vizier of the supreme Lord 
has erred, it is well even for the grand vizier; for he need 
fear no responsibility—he remains. And when his hour 
has struck—German papers have such a poetic way of 
putting these things—he folds his hands on breast, and 
goes. 

What then? Is the German Empire of to-day a sort of 
modern caliphate, an evidence of the strength and supre- 
macy of absolute monarchy? To this question there can be 
no unconditional “Yes ” or “ No.” One thing is certain. The 
German Constitution is a most remarkable thing, and even 
more remarkable is the nature of what is called “ Prussian 
Constitutionalism.” What makes German political life so 
strange is this one fact. All these fine things, like con- 
stitution and constitutional ministers, Parliament, inde 
pendence of the Law Courts, and strife of parties, Jo really 
exist, and their activity in the State is, under certain con- 
ditions, extremely plain to see. Moreover, there is a 
powerful, excellently-organised, and admirably upright 
Press, and a strong force of public opinion led by it. Both 
help to shape events. Nevertheless the conditions afore- 
mentioned are still the chief characteristics of modern 
Germany. It would take a whole book to explain them 
thoroughly. Thus much, however, may be indicated in a 
single sentence. The existence of that remarkable 
sovereign power which under Wilhelm II. has centred 
itself in his person forms a preponderating factor in the 
present-day German Empire. All German State institu- 
tions are influenced in their working by the fact that the 
Kaiser has the power to encroach. 

Hence a peculiar change in the several institutions 
and political organs, that they may adapt themselves to 
this leading factor. The psychology of a Prussian Minister, 
as also that of a German parliamentarian and party leader. 
nay, even a leading journalist, is totally different from 
what it is in England, Austria, or Italy. The Prussian 
kingship is a sort of lofty and well-intentioned, if intolerant. 
autocracy, which is maintained through the trust of the 
upper and middle strata of the German people in the 
ruling sovereign. This trust finds its surest support in 
the economic prosperity of the nation, which has in- 
creased, and continuously increases, in a manner quite un- 
paralleled. Let it be granted that in Social Demo 
crats there is concentrated an army of _ electors 
millions strong, all inimical to the Kaiser and 
his régime. Let it be granted that especially in the 
south of the kingdom a spirit of opposition and discon- 
tent with Wilhelm II.’s strongly expressed autocratic 
temper has started into vigorous growth. Neither the 
orthodox German Social Democrats nor the middle class 
Radicals are seriously agreed on either the domestic. 
foreign, or colonial policy of the Empire. How deeply 
Wilhelm IT. is convinced that he is the deus ex machina of 
the political fate of his German is proved by his speeches 
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no less clearly than by his actions. Whoever reads the 
Emperor's Breslau speech, made on a visit during 
manoeuvres in time of peace, will notice the extent to 
which Wilhelm II. appears to himself as the supreme 
overlord of the Germans, dispenser of rewards and punish- 
ments, who either encourages or threatens, as the case may 
be. When he proclaims to them that he will not suffer 
“pessimists and mean-spirited detractors, and that such 
persons had best leave the country,” an Englishman will 
have to go back as far as the time of James I. in order 
to bring before himself the proper setting for such Czesarian 
self-confidence and such a dictatorial tone on _ the 
part of the monarch. The Germans are undergoing it at 
the present day, many, however, of the more distinguished 
with rising disquiet and disapproval. Nothing daunted, 
however, Wilhelm IT., confident in his power, pursues his 
appointed course. 





GOLF—INLAND AND SEASIDE. 


O ask one of the old school of golfers his views on 
the respective merits of inland and seaside golf 
is to court trouble. The conservative golfer sniffs mighty 
haughtily at your inland game and despises the course 
with its hazards of trees, canals, stagnant pools, and turf 
dykes. He sings songs unheard by the “noisy inland 
duffer” and counts him (or her) as one of a vulgar throng. 
He goes back to the time of Bob Ferguson, “ Young Tom,” 
the elder Park, and many another hero of the days before 
the Scottish national game was discovered by the tired 
Sassenach ; when Musselburgh was all green grass, whin- 
bush and bunker, and ere St. Andrews had felt the force 
of the ploughing mashie. In those days no iron clubs 
were needed, save perhaps a niblick, or niblitt as it 
was sometimes called. The long, the short, and the 
mid spoon served for cleek, mashie, and driving mashie, 
and picked up the ball sweetly from its bed of thyme 
or daisy, and left no grave behind. However, like all 
things Scottish, golf became an English necessity, and 
the result has been a complete transformation both of 
the courses and the game itself. Nowadays every suburb 
of London has its golf course, and no English hotel is 
perfect that does not advertise a links as one of its at- 
tractions. In the summer months Scottish courses are 
overrun by cosmopolitan crowds. Some of us can remem- 
ber when Gullane and North Berwick were small seaside 
villages with old-fashioned, red-tiled cottages, with only a 
villa here and there. In those days no need of a starter 
at the first tee to regulate the traffic. It is all different 
now. Golfers from all parts of the world throng to the 
famous old Scottish courses and the overcrowding has 
become so acute that links have been made in the re- 
motest corners of the seaboard of Scotland and Ireland, 
and, where possible, of England. All these have been 
created for the holiday-maker. And why? Because to 
play upon seaside links is the dream of the modern golfer, 
and its realisation has without doubt changed the charac- 
ter of seaside golf. At all events, as we have hinted, it 
has changed the character of the links. 

Seaside olf has many attractions over the inland 
game; the change of scenery and air is no doubt an 
important element. but if they were to lay bare their 
souls, how many golfers would confess to caring for either 
of these ? Well do I remember one summer evening I stood 
upon the top of Gullane hill, behind me lay “ the garden 
of Scotland” bathed in the glory of a summer sunset, 
before me the waters of the Forth, and in the background 
the hills which are the frontier of the Highlands. I had 
holed a long put for the half, and, as we passed to the 
next tee, I drew my opponent’s attention to the magnifi- 
cent prospect. His only reply was “to the with 
the view: it’s your honour.” After that I came to the 
conclusion that the glories of seaside golf must be in- 
trinsic. There can be no doubt that the natural hazards 
present more glorious difficulties. both to avoid and sur- 
mount, that the natural turf affords greater possibilities 





gives greater opportunity for judgment, and that through- 
out there is a greater variety of experience. In a word, it 
pulls out a man’s game better. We cannot help thinking, 
however, that the rubber-cored ball has done much to 
diminish many of these advantages, though, it is true, 
the Haskell is more likely to jump over the artificial 
bunkers of the inland course than any of nature’s hazards. 
Most inland bunkers are shallow and hard, most seaside 
bunkers are deep and soft, and in the days of the rubber- 
cored ball these are important differences. Winter and 
summer make comparatively little difference to a seaside 
course, but from October to April almost every inland 
green is so sodden that really subtle play is impossible. 
The only striking exception to this rule of which we know 
is Huntercombe—the most perfect inland course we have 
ever seen. Inland golf may be only an imitation, but it is 
not to be despised for all that. It has got its own attrac- 
tions and its own difficulties, for a turf dyke and a couple 
of trees are quite as capable of ruining a card as “ Hell” 
itself. R. B. 





A GERMAN ON ENGLAND. 
\ HILE the Free Trade struggle was raging in 

England a curious drama was being played 
in Germany. A great preponderance of public opinion 
arrayed itself with Chamberlain, and only a select 
few representatives of political economy took sides 
with the English Liberals. Thus the English Cham- 
berlainites were loudly applauded by German journa- 
lists and by mary leading German economists for 
merely trotting out the old arguments which had done 
service when Protectionism was introduced into 
Germany under Bismarck. But the most curious thing 
was that the very writers who were most unfriendly 
to England were loudest in their praise of Chamberlain, 
Yet they gave out that England’s decline (which they 
desired) could orly be arrested by Chamberlain’s 
scheme, and they declared that the scheme was 
certainly calculated to do no little damage to Germany. 

Since the tremendous victory of the Liberal Party 
in England little has been heard of these opinions. 
Chamberlain is no longer glorified in Germany as the 
saviour of his fatherland. Meanwhile the German Free 
Traders are beginning to make themselves heard. 
They count in their ranks several of the most dis- 
tinguished economists in Germany The appearance 
of the last book on this subject may almost be called 
an event. It is from the pen of the Freiburg Pro- 
fessor V. Schultze-Gavernitz, and is entitled Britssh 
Imperialism and English Free Trade at the beginning 
of the Twentieth Century. The author is well known 
as one of the leading disciples of Brentano. His 
earlier work on Social Peace has exercised a fruit- 
ful influence upon the development of social policy in 
Germany. His new book is another masterpiece 
of German industry and learning, but distinguished 
also by lucidity, alively style, and comprehensive treat- 
ment. It 1s so thoroughly and so characteristically 
German that I should much like to see it translated 
into English. 

An Englishman interested in Germany would get 
much pleasure and profit from its perusal, just as we 
always enjoy a criticism of our life and character, and 
perhaps also a forecast of our future career, from a 
well-informed, ind- pendent, and candid friend. Every- 
one must recognise the skill with which Schultze com- 
poses from so many sources and with so many colours 
his picture of English life. He is not concerned with 
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deeper feelings and prejudices which mark every 
stage in the progress of great nations and give 
a permanent stamp to their characters. When an 
Englishman reads in Schultze how the proud 
structure of a world-wide power was built upon the 
firm rock of Puritanism ; how our author traces the 
ascendency of the Anglo-Saxon type to its commercial, 
national, and social experiences, which came to the 
English people partly through the strength of their 
religious feelings; when he is told how modern 
scepticism is now threatening to undermine those solid 
foundations and finds the popularity of Oscar Wilde, 
Omar Khayyam, and Bernard Shaw cited in proof, he 
will perhaps see some flaws in the picture and many 
features that are exaggerated ; nevertheless, he will 
probably say that much of it is true. Perhaps even 
critical English patriots will shake their heads when 
they are warned that England is becoming more and 
more a country of capitalists, when they are asked to 
note signs of deterioration and future ruin in the 
overweening luxury and scepticism of the upper 
classes, and in the excessive devotion of the 
masses to sports and games. Yet I am rather 
inclined to think that the modern Englishman, who is 
supposed to be such a sceptic, is far more confident 
about his own power and his own future than some of 
his learned German patrons. And when Schultze 
finally concludes that England must be saved by a 
new ‘‘ synthesis,” z.e., by a new “‘ spiritual reorganisa- 
tion,” and for this purpose presses her to adopt the 
classical German philosophy, he will, I fancy, awaken 
but few echoes in England. 

I should much fear that Englishmen will ask our 
author how is it, then, that modern Germany—so 
strong and so self-confident—has abandoned her own 
philosophers and has so completely renounced the 
idealism of Kant and Fichte? Again, may it not be 
that England is in less need of a spiritual regenera- 
tion than Germany? This question and many another 
can only be answered by an English intellectual who 
knows Germany as well as he knows his own country. 

JosePH REDLICH. 





THE THEATRE. 
DRURY LANE.—‘THE BONDMAN.” 


HERE are two ways of treating Mr. Hall Caine’s 
latest effort. You may treat it as what it is, or 

you may treat it as what it claims to be. Treating it as 
what it is, you give a humorous account of the plot (the 
baldest narrative of the things that happen could hardly 
fail to raise a smile), you mention with a sigh of resigna- 
tion (having been much bored) that the audience was 
wildly enthusiastic, and you put in a few notes ot admira- 
tion for the scenery and the stage management. These 
at Drury Lane always compel my wonder. They are, of 
course, not quite so extraordinary in the autumn as they 
are at Christmas, but even in the autumn they are very 
remarkable. He would be hard indeed who could resist 
the appeal of the real pump, the real butter, and the real 
cows; while as for the real sulphur, there has been no 
smell quite like it since the electrification of the District 
Railway. In fact, in the matter of the sulphur, I am in- 
clined to think that realism may have gone a step too far; 
but on points like this I would not dream of challenging 
the discretion of Mr. Arthur Collins. He knows his public 
and has not choked their enthusiasm. His thoroughness 
and his ingenuity are amazing; but he has still more 
worlds to conquer, having had to be content this time with 





something less than a real volcano. This little deficiency 
will be made good next time ; for what is the Hippodrome 
that it should glory in the possession of a real earthquake? 
In the meanwhile we get along very impressively with 
paint and red fire; and the eruption will take its place 
with the chariot-race and the flood among the triumphs 
of Drury Lane. The annual thrill (which, by the way, 
is usually quite unthrilling) is a national institution, and 
as such to be studied with respect. So far all is well. ; 

Nor, again, is good, effective melodrama to be put 
aside with contempt. If I had not been in the Isle of 
Man I might be prepared to accept unutterable goodness 
combined with incomprehensible inanity as the character- 
istic quality of its inhabitants. It might be that in that 
island the behaviour of a human being was unknown. 
I am not altogether reconciled to the theory apparently 
entertained in some quarters, that because a stage is large 
the plays upon it must be rubbish. If Mr. Hall Caine 
said nothing about his works, or admitted frankly that he 
lived, for dramatic purposes, in the world of Pettitt and 
Mr. Sims and Mr. Raleigh, and Mr. Walter Melville, one 
could deal with The Bondman tolerantly and gently on 
that basis. I can respect the man who writes down to his 
public and makes no bones about it. The Bondman from 
that point of view would be found not so entertaining as 
some of its predecessors ; a trifle long-winded, more than 
a trifle tedious, and not particularly rich in even the 
simplest theatrical thrills, but a good foundation for the 
elaborate scenery and stage-management of Drury Lane. 
But Mr. Hall Caine will not have it so. His play is a 
work of art, carrying a great and holy message. A hero 
who dies in the first edition can only be saved after much 
anxious thought, of which the result is embodied in a 
triumphant telegram. “Can save Jason” was the message, 
or words to that effect ; and it has a pathetic interest from 
the fact that any scene-shifter could probably have saved 
Jason, or made any other alteration in the play, without 
affecting its value as an artistic whole. Therein lies the 
tragedy of the melodramatist who takes himself too 
seriously. Charles Reade, who wrote some wonderful non- 
sense for the stage, lived in perpetual feud with the critics 
who would not admit his claimg ; and Mr. Hall Caine, from 
what I recollect of some remarks made by him in print 
after the production of The Prodigal Son, proposes to do 
the same. It is comforting to feel that he does not mind 
in the least what is said; but I wonder if he has asked 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s opinion of the part she has been 
doomed to play. Mr. Frank Cooper has nothing to com- 
plain of as Jason; but he is accustomed to the atmosphere. 
He can say “It wa-as my mother!” as if he meant it, 
and only proves that for a certain kind of play there is a 
kind of acting which is admirable in its way. 

J. Wyte. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 
Lonpon, Thursday. 
AM glad to see the republication of E. M. 
Whitty’s sketches in the Leader of the life of Par- 
liament during the Session of 1852 to 1853*—the 
Session which saw the fall of the Derby-Disraeli 
Government and the accession of the Aberdeen Admini- 
stration, with Mr. Gladstone as its bright particular 
star. It is a wonderfully vivacious book—careless, 
even formless, in style, cynical, exaggerative, but full of 
a certain fearlessness which I miss in much modern 
journalism. Ill of us who have to do with Parliament 
in the way of criticising its debates and its per- 
sonalities are, I think, too tender to it, too 





*“St. Stephen’s in the Fifties.” By Edward Michael 
Whitty. With an Jotroduction by Justin McCarthy, T. Fisher 
Unwin, 
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mealy mouthed. We conceal too much, are over- 
gentle to our friends, and do not supply a broad 
enough picture of the institution as it is. Certainly 
Mr. Whitty had not this fault. He was a most daring 
writer. I remember being censured by the Speaker some 
years ago fora too personal description of a memker of 
Parliament. I wonder what Lord Peel would have 
said to Whitty’s characterisations. Colonel Sibthorp, 
for example, he calls the “dirtiest old man in 
Christendom,” who objects that ‘‘Hebrews don’t 
wash.” He openly charges a member with drunken- 
ness and imitates his lisping, slovenly speech. 
A Mr. Ball speaks “in a _ sort of weeping 
howl.” He trounces Augustus Stafford’s ‘‘ crimes” 
and ‘‘roguery” with a rough—not too rough—pen. 
To Lord John Russell, who seems his dé/e noire, he is 
quite merciless. Lord John is the facile pilot through 
an ‘‘ ocean of filth.” He is a “leader in felted shoes.” 
Whitty imitates his tiny voice, his cold air, his timid, 
restrained gestures, such as the resting of his elbows 
on his hands and the furtive drawing of his fingers 
along the box which adorns the table of the House of 
Commons. Lord John’s self-seeking, his unreal politics, 
his Whiggery, his lifeless leadership, grated on this 
sensitive, honest observer, who believed in Bright and 
Cobden, and, fascinated with Gladstone’s seriousness 
and caught by the dawning splendours of his oratory, 
would have liked to see him supersede Lord John in 
the leadership of the Coalition in the Commons. 
. * * * * 

AH this is very interesting and suggestive, and 
Whitty’s gallery of portraits should be carefully 
studied, for they have a moral as well as an artistic 
significance. Lytton, a self-conscious humbug, too 
artificial and priggish for the shrewd, detached judg- 
ment of the House; Palmerston, selfish and good- 
natured ; Keogh, sinister and jovial ; Cobden talking tc 
middle-class England through the House; Bright, 
‘*nobly impressive,” but too idealistic; Mr. Cum- 
ming Bruce, arguing against the emancipation of 
the Jews, that they would eventually be received into 
Divine favour, but ‘‘ let us not presumptuously accele- 
rate the period”; Sir Robert Peel (the younger), 
another anti-Hebrew, ‘‘than whom no man has a 
better right to think ill of the Jews, since who has 
suffered more from them ?’’—all these bits of colour, 
many of them truly significant, are worth study. 

* * * * * 

The best of all the portraits is that of Disraeli, 
whom Whitty thoroughly understood, and admired 
while he despised. Hedescribes him admirably in speech 
—‘‘ his body half thrown across the table, one hand rest- 
ing behind him, flirting with a laced cambric, the other 
white hand tapping gently a red box,” his studied 
meaninglessness, his tact, his affectations, his quick 
changes of manner, his sinking easily into his seat 
after an impassioned peroration and asking Lord 
Henry Lennox whether ‘‘Grisi was in good voice 
to-night.” Equally instructive and truthful is Whitty’s 
criticism of Disraeli’s mental attitude to English 
politics, a criticism which throws vivid light on his 
later assumption of Imperialism : 


‘Mr. Bright is the most English-looking man I ever saw, 
and Mr. Disraeli the least English-looking man I ever saw. 
rar Their mora/e is as different as their style is, and it 
is consequently of some interest to study (it is recommended 
to rising men) how the same position would have been got 


two greatest futures, of any men of their time. Mr. Bright 
and Mr. Disraeli went into the same lobby on India, because 
the one looked at India like an honest Englishman, anxious 
that England should do her duty there, and the other, like 
an intelligent foreign gentleman, learned in the Asian 
mystery, fully cognisant of British peculiarities in India, 
and sympathising more with the 150,000,000 Hindoos than 
with the 650 members of the House of Commons, who do 
not like trouble, as ever with the English nation, which 
knows nothing of, and (he supposes) cares as little for, the 
150,000,000,” 


* os + * * 


All this is true and penetrating,and so is Whitty’s 
judgment of the life and inner character of the 
House of Commons of his day. It was then what, in 
spite of some modifications, it remains—a club, ‘‘ com- 
posed principally of members of the governing classes, 
tolerably honest, but intensely prejudiced, and manag- 
ing to combine what they regard as the public good 
with an immense amount of private family profit.” 
Whitty thought that this clubbable aspect of the 
House practically destroyed its reality. The average 
member of Parliament got there in order to rise and fall 
with his party, with the Whigs or with the Tories, and 
that fact weakened his morality. ‘‘ His own existence 
in Parliament is a job—a sham ; and English public 
life—a series of jobs and shams—does not startle him. 
Whigs and Tories, as a mass, proceed from the same 
class and, except in technicalities, they really think 
alike. They together constitute an oligarchy—a 
special caste which possesses the official government of 
England.” 


* * & x * 


This judgment, as I have said, is subject to modifi- 
cations when we seek to apply it to the House of 
Commons of to-day. The Whig-Tory oligarchy is not 
so rigid ; Radicalism has become a power ; the profes- 
sional and trading classes have extended their influ- 
ence; and now, at last, we have a workman as a 
Cabinet Minister and fifty representatives of manual 
labour,.a contingency which Whitty, shrewd observer as 
he was, did not contemplate. Careers are a little more 
open to talent; but the main stuff of politics is not 
completely changed, and it often occurs to me that the 
real task of the present Government, if it lasts long 
enough, should be to democratise the services, 
to sweep away nomination, to break up the 
caste system so far as anything in English 
politics can be decisively accomplished. For 
caste still hangs heavily round us ; and when official 
people gird at Independent Labour and its doings, they 
forget how much is yet to be accomplished in the task 
of democratising our Parliamentary life. Whitty wrote 
in 1852; we are in 1906. Yet a good deal of what he 
says and observes may be said and observed to-day, if 
we had only the eyes to see it and the courage to 
record it. 

* * * * ~~ 

One final comment. The most conspicuous contrast 
between the Parliament of 1852 and that of to-day is 
the greater richness of character in the earlier assembly, 
Where are all the ‘‘ characters” gone? It is not merely 
that the standard of attraction and power in our pre- 
sent men has fallen. It is the singular dulness and 
flatness of the personnel of Parliamentary life which is 
so striking. Democracy seems to raise the general level ; 
so that we see a tableland, a kind of intellectual veld, 
instead of a valley with high peaks rising out of it. Or 





by each in the House of Commons, where, after Mr. Glad- 
Stone, they are now the two greatest personages, with the 
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AGRICULTURE. 


EXPERIMENTS IN MANURING. 

THE report of a series of exceedingly instructive experi- 
ments in manuring potatoes, carried out under the auspices 
of the Midland Agricultural and Dairy College, has just 
been published, which contains some valuable information 
regarding the benefits derived from the various natural and 
artificial manures commonly in use. The best results 
were obtained with a dressing of 10 tons of farmyard 
manure, 2 cwt. of nitrate of soda, 4 cwt. of superphos- 
phate, and 14 cwt. of sulphate of potash per acre, at a 
total cost of £4 6s. for an average yield of close upon 
g tons per acre. In the case of farmyard manure alone, 
applied at the rate of 10 toms per acre, the yield was 
7 tons 24 cwt., which rose to 8 tons 2} cwt. when 20 tons 
were employed. When artificials alone were applied the 
yield was 8 tons per acre, the dressing consisting of 14 
cwt. of sulphate of ammonia, 4 cwt. of superphosphate, 
and 14 cwt. of sulphate of potash. The conclusions 
arrived at as the result of the experiments were: (a) Sul- 
phate of ammonia is better than nitrate of soda as a 
source of nitrogen; (b) dissolved bones do not give such 
good results as a source of phosphoric acid as superphos- 
phate ; (c) when equal amounts of potash are used, sul- 
phate of potash is more beneficial than muriate of potash 
or kainite ; (d) that while verv heavy dressings of artificials 
may give a heavier crop, they are not so profitable as 
moderately large applications, and are not therefore to 
be recommended. As a result of three years’ continuous 
experiments in manuring mangels, the Principal of the 
College recommends the following dressing in addition to 
an ordinary one of farmyard manure: 100 lb. of sulphate 
of ammonia, 715 lb. of superphosphate, 127 Ib. of sul- 
phate of potash, and 280 Ib. of common salt at seeding 
time, and 130 lb. of nitrate of soda at singling time. This 
is the mixture which has given the most satisfactory re- 
sults, both as regards the yield per acre and the quality 
of the roots. 


Sussex CATTLE. 


Few of our present-day breeds of cattle can boast of 
a longer or more distinguished pedigree than the Sussex. 
In 179° they were described by the celebrated Norfolk 
squire, Arthur Young, as a well-established breed of 
high repute, and he quotes the results of an experiment in 
feeding, showing that under suitable conditions and fed 
upon good rations they possessed a remarkable proclivity 
for rapid development. Sussex cattle thrive well upon 
heavy clay soil, and thus are in much favour among the 
farmers on the wealden clays and the marsh lands of 
Sussex, Kent, and Surrey. 

In the olden time and, indeed, down to a very recent 
period, the steers were largely used for draught purposes 
in cultivating the land and clearing the produce of the 
woods, for which these powerful oxen were admirably 
adapted. as with their constant and steady pull they were 
able to move great weights with few breakages. It is 
probable that as the cattle were so much used in the 
before-mentioned districts for draught purposes the earlier 
breeders did not endeavour to find buyers from outside. 
In fact, it may be said they had always at home a ready 
market at remunerative prices for all the cattle they could 
produce. An advantage, however, and one that the expert 
breeder and buyer should fully realise, has resulted from 
the practice, which prevailed until the middle of last 
century, of breeding Sussex cattle largely for draught pur- 
poses. It being necessary that thev should have thoroughly 
sound constitutions, they have for ages been bred with 
the object of producing an animal capable of withstanding 
the rigours of cold and exposure, and of furnishing a good 
carcase of beef after the close of its working career. 
Absolutely red in colour, they are esteemed as one of 
the hardiest of breeds, and for their ability to thrive and 
do well under the most unfavourable circumstances as re- 
gards feed, soil, and climate, being practically free from 





disease. It is no exaggeration to say that the Sussex are 
unequalled for beef production, draught purposes, hardi- 
ness, early maturity, and thriving disposition—in fact, 
experience has proved the breed to be one of the most 
profitable in existence. 





GARDENING. 


NARCISSI IN THE OPEN GROUND. 


Tue planting of narcissi in the open ground should 
now be rapidly proceeded with. Too much stress cannot 
be laid on the desirability of early planting. September 
is par excellence the month for this work, which is un- 
fortunately too often deferred until October and Novem- 
ber. Although flowers may be had from bulbs planted as 
late as the latter part of December the best results can be 
obtained only from those planted early in the season. Nar- 
cissus Poeticus and its congeners, which root early, should 
be planted in the latter part of August. 

In early spring, when the first patches of bright colour 
gladden here and there the bare earth, wise and genuine 
lovers of their gardens will note, for their guidance when 
the planting season arrives, where these may be multi- 
plied with good effect. Where a large expanse of grass 
is available, as in parks, park-like timbered pastures, or 
large orchards, and where labour or money is no object, 
the most beautiful effects are produced by planting in 
large masses several hundreds or thousands of bulbs in 
sheets under the trees or by a pond or lake side. The 
labour of such planting may be considerably diminished 
by the use of a simple but ingenious instrument, Messrs. 
Barr’s special bulb planter. But in the garden proper 
there are many places, beside the beds especially allotted 
to them, where clusters of daffodils or carpets of the 
smaller spring flowers will make a welcome brightness: 
round the trunk of an old beech, apple, or other deciduous 
tree upon a lawn, in groups here and there in a bed of 
shrubs alongside the plantation walk, in the fernery, by 
the side of any small piece of water, and in the perennial 
border: in this last they should always be planted in large 
groups of one kind at a time and not in rows. They 
should find a place in town gardens. The bulbs may 
deteriorate after two or three years, but they are so cheap 
they can be easily replaced, while their brightness can 
ill be missed. Objection is sometimes made to planting 
in the mixed border because of the untidy appearance 
of the leaves when the flowers are over, but this may be 
met by a judicious choice of situation, planting behind 
some herbaceous perennial which when grown will con- 
ceal the leaves, or around the base of some light 
foliaged deciduous shrub, such as some of the spireas. 
But, wherever planted, it is of the utmost importance that 
the leaves, which are essential to the nourishment of the 
bulb, should not be cut down until they have reached 
maturity and their work is done. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR GROWING THEM: 


Daffodils will grow in almost any good garden soil 
and almost any situation ; but a good, deep, and somewhat 
moist loam is the soil best adapted for them, and some 
varieties thrive best in a moist afd shady posi- 
tion. It must be remembered that most of the narcissi 
have long roots ; hence the importance of deep cultivation. 
Farmyard manure should never come in contact with the 
bulbs. Where the soil is very sandy and poor, if a bed 
can be prepared a year before planting the soil may be 
enriched with farmyard manure well dug in; some sum- 
mer crop should then be planted. In this way the manure 
will become thoroughly incorporated with the soil and its 
strong ammonical properties absorbed before the bulbs 
are planted. Where this cannot be done and the soil is 
very dry and poor, manure must be dug in one foot below 
the surface to act as a moisture-retaining medium. But the 
best manure for general use is crushed bones, to be mixed 
with the soil at the time of planting at the rate of 14 oz. 
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per square yard (7 lb. bags, 1s.). Very heavy soils should 
be lightened by a liberal addition of leaf mould 
and sand. Planting should never be done when the 
ground is wet and sticky, and freshly dug ground should 
be left to settle for two or three weeks before the bulbs 
are put in, or they will get drawn down to an undue depth 
as the ground settles, and the first year’s flowers will suffer 
in consequence. Considerable difference of opinion pre- 
vails among growers as to the best depths at which to 
plant. We have found from three to four inches, accord- 
ing to the size of the bulb, to give satisfactory results. 
One large cultivator, however, maintains that it suffices 
if the bulb is covered to a depth of once and a half its 
own length, while another well-known authority strongly 
advocates planting at a depth of six inches. The wild 
Lent lily of our woods and pastures is frequently found 
at this depth. When planted in bare ground a greater 
depth is necessary than when planted under grass, the 
turf being a great protection from the frost, as is also the 
shelter of trees or shrubs. Generally speaking, planting 
may be deeper in light than in heavy soils. 


SELECTED VARIETIES. 


The following is a list of the hardiest and most hand- 
some varieties best adapted for general cultivation: the 
abreviations indicate the section to which they belong: 

Tr.—Trumpet: Tr. bi—vTrumpet bicolor: In.—In- 
comparable (depth of cup from % to # the length of 
petals). N.P.—Narcissus Poeticus, type pheasant’s eye 
narcissus (cup less than } length of petals). The figures 
indicate the flowering season:—1z. February to early 
March. 2. March. 3. Middle March or early April. 4. 
Late—middle to end of April. 

1. Tr.; Ard Righ, Golden Spur, Henry Irving, 
Maximus of the Pyrenees (Longivirens), Obvallaris (Tenby 
Daffodil), Pallidus praacox (white). 

In. : Queen Bess. 

2. Tr.: Maximus. ‘Tr. bi.: Horsfieldii, Victoria, 
English Lent Lily. Tr. double: Telamonius plenus. 

In.: Sir Watkin, the king of this section, Leedsii 
(white). The charming Campemelle Jonquil (single, 
Narcissus odorus) flowers also at this season- 

3. Tr.: Emperor. Tr. bi.: Empress, J. B. M. 
Camm. (5d. each.) 

In. : Stella superba, Cynosure, Princess Mary, Frank 
Miles (with pretty twisted petals). | Double: Sulphur 
phoenix, Butter and Eggs, Eggs and Bacon. 

N.P.: Precox and the hybrid (N.P. X N. In.) N- 
Burbidgei. Also the double Campernelle. 

4. Tr.: Madame de Graaf (the best of the white 
trumpets, 1s. 3d. each.) Mrs. Camm (white, 5d.) 

In.: Gloria Mundi (2s.), Barrii Conspicuus (very 
striking and beautiful), Leedsii, Duchess of Westminster, 
Mrs. Langtry. 

N.P.: Ornatus. 

Still later are Narcissus Jonquilla, single and 
double (rush-leaved jonquils proper), and Poeticus Poet- 
arum, and, latest of all, the popular Pheasant’s Eye Nar- 
cissus Poeticus, and its double variety, with gardenia-like 
flowers, which should be planted in good, cool, deep 
soil. The Tenby Daffodil, Pallidus Precox, and the Lent 
Lily should be planted in moist, shady places. All the 
daffodils named except those where the price is given are 
quite cheap. Of the less generally crown the following 
should 6e included in every collection; they are suit- 
able for rock work and edgings: 

1. N. cyclamineus (yellow, reflexed petals, earliest 
of al] the daffodils), Nanus, Minimus (a fascinating little 
flower, tiniest of all the daffodils—no larger than a lady’s 
thimble—should be planted in peaty soil), and Narcissus 
bulbocodium (the quaint, hoop-petticoat daffodil). 
Owner of rockwork should remember that this is the 
best month for planting most of the smaller alpines ; they 
will now get hold of the ground rapidly, and will make 
good growth before the winter frosts set in. 








CORRESPONDENCE, 


WHAT IS SOCIALISM? 
Lo the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

SIR,—The only safe answer to the question, “ What is a 
Socialist?” is “A believer in Socialism.” And if we next 
inquire, “ What is Socialism?” the answer must be, “It 
depends on the Socialist”; which is a tolerably vicious 
circie to describe about a poor innocent centre. But in truth, 
when we are discussing a non-existent state of things, any 
attempt at a definition can only be an account of what the 
definer thinks that state ought to be, and complete agree- 
ment is scarcely possible. All the same, your correspondent 
Mr. Bryce has quoted some definitions acceptable to many. 

May I hazard one? Assuming Socialism to mean a 
scheme of social-industrial reform, and desiring to colour 
this neutral definition with some distinguishing charac- 
teristic, may we say that it is, “A system under which 
society benefits the individual, and the individual benefits 
society—materially and morally.” 

This only indicates the aim, not the method, but it 
supplies a convenient test of methods, and is in flat opposi- 
tion to Leroux, who, according to Mr. Bryce, defined 
Socialism as “sacrificing the individual to society.” As 
society is an aggregation of individuals this means that the 
individual is sacrificed to himself, which is absurd, or that 
he is sacrificed to an abstraction, which is worse. If we go 
beyond a statement of aim, and ask what is the special root- 
evil which Socialism seeks to destroy, and what is the root- 
principle which it would plant in its place, we find a fair 
general agreement as to the necessity of a just apportion- 
ment of the work of production, and a just distribution of 
the product, such as would render impossible the sufferings 
and degradation which now overwhelm vast numbers to the 
eternal disgrace of our present “ civilisation.” 

As a step in this direction, the first place is commonly 
given to the nationalisation of the land and the means of 
production. Equality of opportunity is impossible while 
these are monopolised by the few. and it is not surprising 
that this condition should be generally accepted as essential 
by scientific students of the subject; but there is another 
evil rampant under our present system which appears to be 
more depraving and more oppressive even than these mono- 
polies, and is, in fact, to a large extent the cause of them. 
And that is—buying cheap and selling dear, or in one word 
Profit. 

Does not this system of giving as little as we can and 
getting as much as we can in every business transaction 
strike at the root of all that is best in us? If the scale of 
profit were fixed, if every tradesman sold for a shilling what 
he bought for tenpence, his calling would be ignoble, 
though it need not be discreditable. But we know what 
happens ; he is always seeking by every trick of trade to in- 
crease the difference between his buying and selling prices, 
by short measure, shoddy, adulteration, cutting down his 
employee’s wages, etc. And if now we ever get a genuine 
article it is due to the vigour of the Adulteration Acts and 
the fear of the inspector. But the petty chicanery of small 
trade is nothing when compared to the huge frauds of big 
companies, to the wholesale corruption in our public life. 
It is impossible in a letter to convey even a suggestion of 
the deep-seated depravity prevailing in the money-making 
world; nor can it be necessary with such experiences fresh 
in our memories as the Chicago tinned-meat scandals and 
the South African war stores scandals. There appears to 
be no limit to the revolting excesses of which men are cap- 
able under the influence of the profit-madness; and the 
crimes committed in the name of Profit by the joint-stock 
company, or trust, or syndicate exceed the misdoings of the 
smal] tradesman, not merely because the scale of their 
operations is larger, but because there is almost no sense 
of moral responsibility in these large bodies. The share- 
holder knows and cares nothing about the methods by which 
his dividends are obtained so long as he gets them, and the 
directors, and especially the promoters, declare that their 
duty is to the shareholders, that it is on moral grounds they 
grind and oppress the workers and swindle the consumers, 
and then pocket the larger part of these dishonest gains. 

And the folly and fallacy of the whole system is a. gross 
as its immorality. The working-class is the large majority 
of the people, and if they were well off there would be a 
splendid market for all the goods produced. By keeping 
these down to a mere living-wage the market is reduced tu 
such small proportions that the goods lie unsold, and the 
result is daily lists of bankruptcies. 
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In an earlier age society decided that brute force should 
not win material success. The present age awards it to 
vulgar cunning, an infinitely more cruel and far-reaching 
force, which owes its monstrous modern development en- 
tirely to the law of buying in the cheapest market and sell- 
ing in the dearest market—i.e., to the necessary basis of 
any profit system, “ Do as ye would not be done by,” “ Give 
little, grab much.” 

Now, how does the system of to-day appear when 
judged by the proposed test? Under it does society benefit 
the individual and does the individual benefit society? If 
not, then Socialism condemns it as found wanting, and will 
aim at eradicating the root-evil which produces such 
poisonous, soul-destroying fruits, in order to plant in its 
place the wholesome principle of Brotherhood and honour- 
able competition among equals for doing the best work. 
It is impossible here to discuss how this is to be done ; con- 
sideration for your space has prevented me from even touch- 
ing on one of the worst crimes of Individualism, viz., the 
annihilation of the individual and his reduction to a mere 
item with all the individuality drained out of him.— 
Yours, etc., 

HENRY HOLIDAY. 

Hampstead, September 18, 1906. 


P.S.—The question of a definition led me to look into 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica (goth edition, 1887), where I ex- 
pected to find this, though perhaps little more. I was in- 
terested to find under the head, “ Socialism,” an article of 
twenty pages, containing one of the ablest expositions of 
Socialism I have ever met with. Those of your readers who 
are interested in the subject would do well to consult it. 


“A NATION IN ARMS.” 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

SirR,—I have read your article on “A Nation in Arms” 
with great interest. Is not the question a simple one—viz., 
Is it any part of a citizen’s duty to defend his country if 
necessity arises? If yes, then should he not be prepared 
for such a duty? If no, no compulsory military instruction 
can be right. 

Such a duty used to be recognised by the State in 
England, and is now recognised in some colonies, such as 
Natal, which are radical as to their home policy. 

Personally, as one who voted for the Liberals during 
the late election, I shall reluctantly be compelled to vote 
for a Conservative candidate (if he will eschew Protection) 
at the next election, rather than a Liberal candidate who 
will oppose the compulsory teaching of rifle-shooting and 
drill in schools. Some months’ residence in Germany 
among Germans has convinced me that a nation gains far 
more than it loses by the compulsory teaching of military 
matters. Certainly the average German of the lower and 
middle classes thinks so as a rule.—Yours, etc., 

E. G. ROSCOE. 

Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W., September 24, 1906. 


RIFLE SHOOTING FOR GIRLS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—I have just noticed in the Daily Mail a letter 
from a North Devon clergyman, the Rev. John G. Clunn, 
who writes: 

“I would have every girl as well as every boy taught the 
use of the rifle, so as to be prepared, in case of emergency, 
to defend their homes, together with their brothers, hus- 
bands, and fathers. This is the spirit I inculcate in my own 
parish. We want patriotic men and women, not cowards 
and sneaks.” 

This gentleman apparently spends his time in fostering 
the spirit of militarism amongst his parishioners instead of 
using his high calling to instil into their minds the bless- 
ings of peace and goodwill amongst the nations of the 
world. Mr. Clunn’s creed is that unless both men and 
women are willing to make themselves expert with the rifle 
they are “sneaks and cowards,” and the Westminster 
Gazette aptly remarks there could be no better disciple of 
the “Blue Funk School” than a man who entertains such 
notions. One of the most painful things about the late 
South African war was the support it received from so- 
called religious bodies. The righteousness or otherwise of 
the conflict was never considered. Favour it and you at 
once became a first-class patriot and “Imperialist.” Point 
out its horrors and dangers, and no words in the English 
language could describe the traitorous depths to which you 





had fallen. But the “coward and sneak” is surely the 
man who lives in constant fear of his neighbour, with whom 
he has no quarrel. A powerful case for the disestablish- 
ment of the Church of England is made out when its re- 
presentatives talk and act like Mr. Clunn.—Yours, etc., 
SouTH DEVON. 
Torquay, September 24, 1906. 


LONDON’S WATER SUPPLY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

SikR,—In addition to the danger of London’s water 
supply “running short in the near future,” reported in 
your influential journal of 15th imst., facts have recently 
appeared in the Press showing the pollution of the metro- 
politan water supply by organic matter, which in the 
torm of sewage is poured into the Thames, and this poisons 
the chief source of the water consumed by Londoners. In 
a paper read at the Public Health Congress last year, Dr. 
David Walsh, senior physician to the Western Skin Hos- 
pital, declared that sewage contaminated the Thames from 
one end to the other, and from being, as formerly, a famous 
salmon river, it was so no longer on account of the immense 
quantities of sewage in the lower reaches, which destroyed 
the fish. The lecturer further remarked that 2,339 mys- 
terious cases of typhoid occurred in the Metropolis in 1903, 
most of which, in all probability, were due to drinking 
sewage-contaminated Thames water. Dr. W. Scott Tebb, 
M.A., public analyst to the Borough of Southwark, in his 
pamphlet on the Metropolitan Water Supply, alludes to 
the report of the Rivers Pollution Commission, 1874, which 
examined over 2,000 samples of drinking water, and ob- 
served that when running water was polluted by the sewage 
of towns discharged into it, the “foul organic matters in 
solution are very persistent; they oxidise ver; slow!v,” 
and “there is no river in the United Kingdom long enough 
to secure the oxidation and destruction of any sewage 
which may be discharged into it, even at its source.” 
“They (the Commissioners) pointed out,” says Dr. Tebb, 
“that the Thames above the intakes of the water com- 
panies receives the sewage of a large number of towns 
and other inhabited places, and the washings of 
a large area of highly cultivated land; that 
in times of flood a_ large’ proportion of both 
‘suspended and dissolved filth’ is conveyed to the 
intakes of the metropolitan water companies; and that, 
even in ordinary weather, a considerable proportion of the 
soluble organic matter of sewage is discharged into the river 
and its tributaries, and likewise makes its way down to the 
works of the water companies. They further express the 
opinion that ‘there is no hope of this disgusting state of 
the river being so far remedied as to prevent the admix- 
ture of animal and other offensive matters with the filtered 
Thames water as delivered in the metropolis.’ The Com- 
missioners conclude their valuable report by recommend- 
ing that the Thames should as early as possible be aban- 
doned as a source of water for domestic use.” 

It seems almost incredible that, although the dan- 
gerously contaminated condition of the Thames has for 
more than thirty years been shown in the reports of the 
Royal Commissions appointed to investigate the matter, 
nothing has been done to provide a proper supply of 
water. The inhabitants of Edinburgh and Leith have in- 
augurated the opening of a supply of pure water from the 
Pentlands, furnishing 25,000,000 of gallons daily, the ex- 
tensive works costing £1,250,000. The civic authorities 
regard the money as well spent. How long, it may be 
asked, is London to wait? It has been suggested that 
this might be remedied by founding a society for obtaining 
a satisfactory supply of water for the Metropolis.—Yours, 
etc., 

Jas. R. WILLIAMSON. 

London, N., September 20, 1906. 





IN AUTUMN. 
(From the Italian of Steyhetti.) 


HEN falls the leaf, and you returning look 
Among the silent graves where I am going, 
There you will find me in a little nook, 

With friendly wildflowers still about me growing. 
There bind among your tresses, gold endowered, 
The tender blooms ; from my sad heart they flowered. 
They are the songs I made but sang thee never ; 

The words of love my heart locked up for ever! 
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LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
LORD ACTON.* 


By G. P. Goocn, M.P. 


HEN Lord Acton was appointed Regius Pro- 
fessor of History at Cambridge in 1895 his 
name was scarcely known to the general public. But 
he had already been a conspicuous figure for nearly 
forty years in the republic of learning, he had taken a 
leading part in one of the greatest struggles of the 
nineteenth century, he was familiar with the statesmen 
no less than the scholars of Europe, and he was 
recognised by those most able to judge as being 
beyond comparison the most learned Englishman of 
his time. His Inaugural Lecture revealed to the 
reading public a conception of history which stood 
in sharp contrast to that of his predecessor, Seely, 
and which, indeed, has never been set forth in 
all its breadth and depth by any English scholar 
or thinker. A year or two later came the pub- 
lication of the scheme for the Cambridge Modern 
History; but before the first volume appeared its 
editor had passed away. England knew a little more 
of him in 1902 than in 1895; but it is only since his 
death that the materials have begun to accumulate for 
a knowledge of one of the most fascinating and richly 
endowed personalities of modern times. 

The purpose and passion of Acton’s life was the 
study and defence of liberty, and as he happened to be 
born a member of the Roman Church a great part of 
his life was devoted to the creation of a Liberal Catho- 
licism. The scene of the first struggle was England 
in the years 1858-64, of the second Rome at the time 
of the Vatican Council. Both attempts were failures, 
in so far as they met with the hostility of the supreme 
authorities of the Catholic Church ; but the influence 
of the vanquished was felt far beyond the limits of his 
own communion, and has not yet passed away. Ideas 
are immortal, and there is no law that limits the interval 
between seed-time and harvest. 

The volume edited by Abbot Gasquet contains the 
letters written by Acton to his fellow-worker, Richard 
Simpson, during the years in which the Ramdler and 
the Home and Foreign Review carried on a vigorous 
propaganda on behalf of Liberal Catholicism. Simpson 
was one of the most brilliant of the converts of 1845, 
and his wide knowledge and incisive pen fitted 
him excellently for the task. He is known to all stu- 
dents of the sixteenth century by his classical Zz/e of 
Campion ; but his personality has been in large mea- 
sure forgotten, and it is one of the merits of this 
volume to recall it. The long and valuable Introduc- 
tion by Mr. Gasquet traces in considerable detail the 
fortunes of the Rambler from its foundation in 1848 
till its death in 1862, and of the Home and Foreign 
Review which continued its work for two years longer. 
This interesting chapter in the religious life of Eng- 
land has been known till now almost exclusively from 
the excellent account of it given by Mr. Wilfrid Ward 
in th. second volume of his life of his father; but 

*T.orp Acton AND His Circe. Edited by Abbot Gasquet. 
London: George Allen. 158. net. 1906. 


Lorp Acton: Lectures in Modern History. London: 
Macmillan. 10s. net. 1906. 








it is now for the first time possible to watch 
the drama as it unrolled itself before the eyes 
of the principal actors. On the one side Acton and 
Simpson, with some less active co-operators, encour- 
aged by foreign sympathisers such as D6llinger and 
Eckstein ; on the other the bulk of the English con- 
verts, led by Ward and Manning. For a time the 
fortunes of war were divided, Newman looking on with 
mixed feelings of sympathy and apprehension. But 
the Ultramontane movement was growing rapidly 
throughout the Catholic world, discipline was tighten- 
ing, and the right of laymen to discuss theological 
questions was being increasingly challenged by the 
clergy and the professional theologians. Finally, 
Newman lent his great influence to the Conser- 
vative side, and the Liberals, loyally yielding 
to the wishes of the hierarchy, withdrew for the 
time from their enterprise. Simpson devoted himself 
to quiet study and Shakesperean scholarship, while 
Acton soon threw himself, in company with his beloved 
masters, Ddéllinger, Rensch, Schulte, Friedrich, and 
other old Catholics, into the great struggle against 
Infallibility. 

Acton’s letters to Simpson take us into the work- 
shop where the Rambler was produced, and many of 
them are filled with the plans and hopes and fears that 
fill the breast of every editor. But many of them are 
striking dissertations on historical and political 
problems, packed with thought as well as knowledge. 
The Acton known to us of the younger generation only 
in his closing years is marvellously anticipated by the 
Acton of twenty-four, with whom we make acquain- 
tance in these pages. He had seen much of 
the great world in the house of his father-in-law 
Lord Granville and in his innumerable journeys in 
Europe and America. He had studied theology at 
Munich under D6llinger and history at Berlin under 
Ranke and Boeckh. But with all his advantages of 
birth and fortune it is still difficult to realise that he 
was only twenty-four when he began the task of educa- 
ting his fellow-Catholics through the medium of the 
Rambler and of furnishing a running commentary on 
European politics and European scholarship for 
readers of all communions. The period of youth, 
immaturity, and undefined opinions lies as far behind 
him as in the case of Pitt. Such men gain a decade 
while their contemporaries are at school, and reach the 
outlook tower at the beginning instead of the middle of 
life. 

It is possible to form a fairly definite idea of 
Acton’s position during the later fifties and early sixties 
fromthese letters. He is a Liberal, for liberty is his con- 
stant preoccupation, and the first letter in the volume 
contains a severe condemnation of De Maistre ; but he 
is not so liberal as he was afterwards to become. His 
teacher and model is Burke, whose fears that demo- 
cracy might prove the greatest enemy of liberty he in 
some respects shares. But, indeed, he is clearly more 
interested in the progress of thought and the triumph of 
sound opinions than in the fortunes of English political 
parties. While these letters were beiag penned their 
writer was a Liberal Member of Parliament ; but he 
took little part in its life, and his relations with 
Gladstone were concerned with Homer and theology 
rather than with secular politics. One of the 
most striking differences between the letters to 
Simpson and the letters to Mary Gladstone twenty 
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years later is the position taken in Acton’s life and 
thoughts by the political struggles of the day. In the 
sixties he longs for his library at Aldenham and half 
grudges the hours that he spends at Westminster. In 
the eighties he encourages and advises his friend and 
leader and sustains his faith in the virtues of Liberal 
principles and the teachableness of Democracy. In re- 
gard to the Roman Church, again, he is less advanced 
than he afterwards became. He realises without regret 
that the Temporal Power cannot last and he is indig- 
nant at the low standard of Catholic thinking and 
scholarship ; but there is little or nothing of the hard- 
hitting, the passionate intensity, the contempt for 
timidity that the epic struggle of 1870 was to call 
forth. 

A gulf of nearly forty years separates the volumes 
I am discussing ; and it is interesting to measure the 
difference between them. The Regius Professor 
delivered two courses of lectures at Cambridge, the 
first of which, tracing in broad lines the development 
of modern history till the eve of the French Revolution, 
now appears in print. Designed as they were for 
students reading for an examination, they naturally 
contain a great deal of information familiar to 
every cultivated man and afford but little scope for the 
display of the resources of his boundless knowledge. 
But it is impossible to read these lectures without 
feeling the grip and mastery that lie behind them and 
without finding many things set in a new light. Acton 
was not one of the school of narrative historians, 
though this volume contains examples of pregnant 
and striking narration not easily surpassed. He was 
rather a critic, a commentator, an interpreter of mean- 
ings—in a word, a historical thinker. The narrative 
school of history is old and illustrious and its writings 
are in the hands of all men; the philosophic school is 
young, and Acton is one of its founders. 

It is well known that the life-work for which Acton 
collected innumerable materials but never wrote was a 
History of Liberty. In a sense all his writings are 
chapters of that unwritten book, for in all of them the 
main theme, the dominant interest, is the progress of 
mankind towards liberty, by which he, like Kant, 
meant moralised self-government. In a_ striking 
phrase he declares the emancipation of con- 
science from authority to be the main content 
of modern history, and these lectures exhibit some of 
the stages of the process. I venture to suggest that 
readers should turn to the comments on the Augsburg 
Settlement of 1555, the Edict of Nantes, the political 
theorists of the English Revolution, the Whig states- 
men of George I., and the American war, to name a 
few of the passages, and they will realise more clearly 
than before what the vast and rich conception of 
liberty means in the life of mankind and how the 
sufferings and strivings of generations have been 
needed to build each brick in the edifice. I know no 
historian whose writings are so full of illuminating 
generalisation and in which different ages are so 
clearly linked together by tracing the evolution of 
the forces and ideals that lead and mislead 


humanity. The men of action receive full treatment 
in these lectures, and one or two of them, like William 
the Silent and Washington, obtain praise; but for 
most of the outstanding figures among the rulers, from 
Charles V. to Frederick the Great, he has but little 
love. Acton was profoundly convinced that it was the 





duty as well as the privilege of a historian to judge the 
past as well as to study it, and in passing sentence he 
takes his stand on the highest morality of our own 
day. Without some such procedure the study of his- 
tory divorces the past from the present, and ceases to 
be a school of virtue and statesmanship. 

If these lectures derive their chief interest from 
the thoughts they suggest and the vistas they open 
up, they are none the less of importance as conveying 
the final judgment of the most learned man of our 
time on the events and figures of three crowded cen- 
turies. It is scarcely necessary to say that not a word 
in this volume betrays the author’s religious standpoint, 
and it may surprise some readers to find a Catholic 
laying emphasis on the conservatism of Luther. This 
serene impartiality arises in part from a complete 
understanding of the individual under discussion and 
the world in which he lived ; but it is made possible by 
the application of standards to which most historians 
are strangers. Religious and racial prepossessions fall 
into their proper place only when the progress of 
humanity is taken as the test and measure of historic 
virtue. A further interest of these lectures is the dis- 
cussion of disputed points and incidents, such as the 
Casket Letters, the premeditation of the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, the identity of the Man in the Iron 
Mask, and the treason of Wallenstein ; and there are 
many curious little additions to the knowledge of the 
ordinary reader, such as the fact that Louis XIV. never 
said L’état c'est mot and that Monmouth was not the 
eldest son of Charles II, 

The editors of the lectures, both of them his friends 
and pupils, have furnished a brief introduction of excep- 
tional interest and power. It is difficult to write of 
Acton without enthusiasm and reverence; and their 
testimony is one of deep feeling expressed in language 
of rare distinction. From the many phrases which 
clamour for quotation I will take this: ‘‘ To Acton 
history was the master of political wisdom, not a pur- 
suit but a passion, not a mere instrument but a holy call- 
ing, not Clio so much as Rhadamanthus, the avenger 
of innocent blood.” No reader can lay down this 
volume without having acquired a quickened sense of 
the grandeur and meaning of history, and no historian, 
however humble, can fail to derive inspiration for the 
worthy discharge of his high calling. 





THE IDYLLIC AVON. 
THE IpyLLtic Avon. By John Henry Garrett. 
New York: Putnam’s Sons. 17s, 6d 
The Idyllic Avon is an excellent river guide ; it is so excel- 
lent a river guide that it leaves faint hopes of our ever 
seeing the river guide par excellence. ‘This is less on ac- 
count of its very few unconscionable defects than because 
of its many all too conscious virtues : 

“We shall,” says the preface, “loiter to talk about the 
birds and beasts and flowers, or to converse with the 
rustics upon local affairs, and we shall sing our own river 
songs as we row along or rest in shady or sunny spots, and 
shall bring away pictures to remind us of the places we 
have seen.” 

That is the way to enjoy a rowing tour, and it is satis 
factory to have so much evidence that Mr. Garrett’s party 
did enjoy themselves. But when Mr. Garrett goes on to 
say, “Come and be one with us while we sojourn for a 
summer season in the land of the idyllic Avon,” we find he 
does not take us with him, as the phrase is. Here, for 
instance, is Mr. Garrett pulling his boat off the mud with 
an oar tied to the painter; here he is conversing about 
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local affairs, though what the rustics said has seemingly 
not been suitable for publication ; here is talk about king- 
fishers and cattle and hops, but we had hoped for the spirit 
of running water, and this is but small beer. Where is the 
spell that shall turn the man in the street into the great 
god Pan down in the reeds by the river ? 

That is the duty of the river guide—to cast a spell 
over the reader, whose soul desireth the water brooks. But 
the river guide must know much magic—house magic, 
wood magic, road magic, field magic, before he can work 
the magic of running water. 

Guides are some of the best magicians we have nowa- 
days. Not of course the guides you employ to take you as 
efficiently and expeditiously as possible round the galleries 
of Madrid or over the crevasses of the Matterhorn, or 
through the history tripos, but guides that can take man out 
of his circle of circumstance and give him the philosopher’s 
stone that turns earth to gold. The getting out of this 
circle of circumstance—the horizon that rings every man 
in, is the first difficulty. In trying to get out man has 
widened and widened it until he has trodden into it all the 
kingdoms of the world and all the regions of knowledge. 
So he runs round and round inside and cries, “I am just 
back from Greece, Italy, and Spain, and Pan is dead, 
Romance is dead, Chivalry is dead ; I have just been round 
the world, and proved it hollow; and have run through 
the religions, and the devil is stuffed with sawdust. Now 
let me eat and drink, for to-morrow I go touring again.” 
Then come the magicians, and draw the circle of circum- 
stance round his feet and bind words of power on his 
head. “Then,” says one, “travel—try Venice.” 
“Venice ?” says the man. “I trod it flat in the mud years 
ago”; but he steps out of the circle, and his eyes are 
opened, and he sees it as the builder saw it. “Tramp,” 
says another magician; “see Surrey.” “Surrey ?” says 
the man; “I’ve built villas all over it”; but he crosses the 
circle and sees it as a Canterbury pilgrim saw it. And at 
times as he travels and tramps he feels the magic of run- 
ning water as he listens to its song of pilgrimage and 
vagabondage. But no one has given him the spell of it. 

Izaak Walton and Charles Kingsley have some frag- 
ments of it, but they were fishermen, and could never 
have learnt the whole. Stevenson could have, but he went 
by canal, and that is only a water road, so that his is only 
road magic. Jefferies and Thoreau failed in the same way 
because they sought it on ponds, and a pond is only a 
water wood. 

There is, indeed, a man who probably has it all by 
now, and if Mr. Garrett had gone up the Avon above Strat- 
ford, to where it is only a much barricaded stream, and 
had conversed with a rustic—one Keeper Jones—he would 
have heard of him. It is perhaps well he did not, for there 
are few things more destructive and distracting to the 
weeds and wild things of a stream than a row boat, with its 
flailing, splashing oars and its blundering, noisy naviga- 
tion. It was for such disturbers of the peace of fin, fur, 
and feather that Keeper Jones was in ambush on the bank 
one early June morning. The sun shone brightly on the 
broad shallows below him, the mist wreaths were drawing 
lazily up off the water, and all the life of the stream was 
bustling for its breakfast. Keeper Jones thought he knew 
every stick and stone on his five miles of stream, but he did 
not see that a large snag of broken pollard had lodged at 
the head of an island, and that behind it a clump of loose 
strife, a strip of turf, and a bunch or reeds had grouped 
themselves picturesquely since his last visit. But when 
the snag drifted away from the bank, pursued by the loose 
strife, the turf, and the reeds, the eye of Keeper Jones 
followed it, and when this errant eyot slid cleverly across 
the head of a gravel rapid, flicked round a willow stump, 
and worked purposefully up stream, in and out of the 
teed beds, the rest of Keeper Jones crawled in pursuit. 
lhe eyot hunted a kingfisher to his hole, hovered over a 
bed of arrow weed, then turned and came swiftly down a 
deep run of water under the bank, singing softly to itself. 
But there was a lion in the path—Keeper Jones passant 
gardant behind a willow bush, and as the eyot slid 





behind him down he jumped on to the top of it. 
“ Collar fust, compliments arter,” was Keeper Jones’s way. 
But a sod of turf perched on a hurdle which is balanced 
on a gunwale gives insecure footing; there was a surge 
and a heavy splash, and six foot of Keeper fell back- 
ward into five foot of water. He clutched something that 
gave him no support, saw a long green Canadian canoe 
rock before his water-logged eyes, and a long brown arm 
that thrust him under. When he found his feet again, 
shoulder deep, two reed-covered hurdles, some willow 
bark, and weeds floating round him and a line of boiling 
eddies, leading to the next bend of the stream, were all 
that remained of Serendib’s fairy isle. “Well, I’m 
gormed!” said Keeper Jones, as he shook purple loose 
strife from his hair and idyllic Avon out of his hat. “ I’d 
like to get a holt of that young feller”—and so say all 
of us. 





IMPRESSIONISM WITHOUT CHARACTER. 


Stup1Es IN PoETRY AND Criticism. By John Churion Collins. 
London: Bell. 6s. 
Tuts book once more shows us Mr. Churton Collins as 
a scholar and a man of immense information, which he 
incontinently disperses, of a few opinions, which he 
grimly places at the beginning and the end as a kind of 
grace for his trembling devotees. In his scholarship we 
can profess no abounding interest; it is its own reward. 
But his opinions are so odd and adventurous that we shall 
take the liberty of speaking chiefly of them, and that with 
the more confidence since we know nothing of Erycius 
Puteanus. We can hear Mr. Collins exclaiming: “ That 
it should come to this; that a person can hold a pen 
without knowing Erycius: it is possible that he is ignorant 
of Oribasius.” 
The first and chief of these opinions is expressed in 
a preface, where Mr. Collins ventures to hope that there 
is a unity in his essays on such various subjects as Ameri- 
can poetry, Miltonic myths, and Lord Byron—a unity, he 
says : 
arising from an endeavour to regard both criticism and 
poetry more seriously than is at present the fashion. The 
first seems to be resolving itself almost universally into a 
loose record of personal impressions; the second to be 
regarded as little more than a medium of esthetic trifling. 
In the wretched degradation into which belles lettres have 
fallen we seem to be losing all sense of the importance 
once attached to them, when critics were scholars and poets 
something more than esthetes. In the essay on Longinus 
an attempt has, therefore, been made to recall criticism to 
its old sources and traditions, and thus to illustrate how, 
if it is to be what it is of power to be, it must rest on far 
more solid foundations than undisciplined and uninstructed 
susceptibility—on the foundations, that is to say, laid by 
its classical masters. 
Which is as good as saying that unless you have a beard 
like Lodore and blue spectacles and a voice that frightens 
ali children you cannot be serious. Whether or not Mr. 
Collins has successfully combined these attainments, he 
unquestionably thinks that the more nearly they are 
approached the more loudly may the critic announce his 
opinions on poetry to the populace. At other times, Mr. 
Collins might prefer to say that a study of the best criticism 
is a necessary foundation for the man who wishes to build 
a safe house of opinions and impressions. We are far 
from being certain that neither of these propositions 1s 
true. But what we wish to point out, is the nature of this 
volume of essays by a man who has laid an enormous 
foundation of this kind. . 
His first essay is on the poets and poetry of America. 
It reveals an amount of reading which must have filled the 
days and nights of some centuries. So long as he is an 
historian we yawn with abject reverence. Then suddenly 
we come to opinions. These lines of Bryant’s, says Mr. 
Collins, are faithful and vivid poetry: 
The hemlock stands, an ivory pyramid, 
And the link’d branches gleam, like silvery webs, 
Trac’d on the glittering azure of the sky. 
Of Poe. he says that “every generation will delight in his 
poetry . . . the mystic beauty of its strange, wild 
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fancies.” Longfellow, Holmes, and Lowell are also 
praised just as we should expect them to be praised by 
one who knew not Erycius- It should be remarked 
that, in praising Longfellow, he says: “Such poetry as 
is characteristic of him is no more intended for critics 
than the Bible was intended for theologians”; for there 
we seem to see the germs of a heresy that might make of 
Mr. Collins a vile impressionist in a few decades; and, 
indeed, after reading the whole essay, it flashes upon us 
that when once he leaves facts behind he has to take to 
“loose record of personal impressions.” He calls 
Whitman a “ blackguard.” Possibly he was; but why drag 
in Longinus to support such language ? 

The second essay is on Byron. There the poet’s 
reputation among generations of critics keeps Mr. 
Collins from personal impressions; and while there is 
nothing new in the essay, the old is ingeniously revived 
and weightily and enthusiastically expressed. But we 
cannot be sure whether it is the study of Longinus or 
merely the critic’s idiosyncrasy that comes out in the many 
pages which he devotes to parallel passages from authors 
read by the poet. For example, in one place he implies 
that Byron found his 

I hear a voice I would not hear 
in Tickell’s 
I hear a voice you cannot hear; 

and that such “ parallels” must be noted by good editors. 
This kind of work, which fills Mr. Collins’s edition of 
“In Memoriam,” is only a pastime, a professor's substi- 
tute for games of chance; if the taste for it be indulged 
too freely, it must leave a man incapable of that state 
corresponding to the poet’s inspiration, in which alone 
poetry can be perfectly enjoyed; and to be incapable of 
that state cannot be atoned for by an ability to review 
a treatise “on the Sublime.” And that Mr. Collins has 
suffered as might have beem expected is clear from his 
essay on Mr. William Watson’s poetry. That essay is 
full of loose personal impressions which would be de- 
lightful in their maiveté if they were naively expressed. 
But they are charioted forth with a pomp that seems to 
say that unto this feature we must all come at last. Thus 
we are told that Mr. Watson is often equal to “ preceding 
masters,” and sometimes incomparably superior; that, as 
“no discriminating critic could doubt,” Swinburne has 
“infinitely more to fear from sifting time.” No impres- 
sionistic journalist who has got to live can hope to rival 
the professor's extravagance, either in methods or in 
results. So, too, in the essay om Mr. Massey’s poetry. 
It is pretty certain that Mr. Collins made it his business 
to praise the poetry of a man who deserved to be praised 
and happened to have written verses. In both these 
essays it is clear that he believes that superficial resem- 
blances to sententious lines of dead poets establish a 
claim to immortality. 

Finally, Mr. Collins speaks of the true functions of 
poetry in an essay which is a rhetorical expansion of 
what other critics, especially Arnold, have said. It is 
dignified, warm, full of excellent quotations, yet, in its 
arrogant blindness, unworthy of a man who thinks so well 
of poetry, since it betrays not the least knowledge of the 
men of his own day whom it is the business of a true 
critic to understand, to interpret, and, if possible, to enjoy. 
The impressionist gathers flowers where he may, and 
that Mr. Collins is one of the boldest of his kind these 
essays prove—an impressionist, too, with the least pos- 
sible excuse, since we find no personality beneath the r 


of Aristotle, Horace, Longinus, and Arnold. 
E. T. 





RECENT COLONIAL POETRY. 


Opes AND Lyrics. By John Bernard O’Hara. Melbourne: 
Melville and Mullen. 1906 : ; 
Tue VALE oF TEMPE. Poems. By Madison J. Cawein. New 


York: Dutton and Co. 1905. 
“ Tye character of Australian poetry,” writes Mr. Douglas 
Sladen, no mean poet and critic himself, “is determined 
a good deal by the taste of the editors of the big weekly 





papers, which in Australia are the substitutes for maga- 
zines.” The reviewer must own that he never opens a 
volume of poems new to him, with a long list of lauda- 
tory criticisms appended in front and rear, without con- 
siderable apprehension. The poets of Australia are 
either frankly imitative or painfully uncouth, bristling 
with strange names of birds and bushes which call for a 
glossary. Most young colonial versifiers draw their in- 
spiration from English sources, vid Adam Lindsay Gordon 
or Henry Kendall, probably the two standard poets of 
Australia, as Poe and Longfellow might be called 
standard poets of America. The commonest types are 
bushman-ballads after Gordon, bush-landscape after 
Kendall, and a sort of Australianised Swinburne. Mr. 
Bernard O’Hara is fluent, classical in diction, and 
sonorous as his own Hibernian name, which might end 
an English hexameter. Alfred Domett (Brownings 
Waring) has preserved in “Ranolf and Amohia” the lost 
beauties of the Pink Terraces, N.Z. If some such 
seismic calamity befell the Yarrangobilly Caves, we might 
recover them in O’Hara, as under the torch of the guide: 

‘‘A4 thousand gems renewed their quivering life 

And shook out radiant splendour, till the eye 

Beheld the red magnificence of dawn 

Written on alabaster palimpsests 

Fashioned in seasons when the world was young.” 

Mr. O’Hara’s poems sound to us as echoes mostly, but 
echoes of fine originals. . For instance, the echo 
of “ AEnone” in his Jepthath’s Daughter. He appeals tothe 
same public as the Canadian Wilfrid Campbell, whom 
Mr. Carnegie has taken under his wing, a transatlantic 
Sir Lewis Morris. The influence is uplifting, even when 
the mediocre-obvious is to the fore. His Commonwealth 
“Ode to Australia” closes thus, and we can all acquiesce 
in the aspiration: 
“‘ Be thine the pride to fear 

No foe, while in thy heart 

The love of truth is strong 

To help the weak, and be 

Beloved and great, and free.” 

Even as thy mighty mother, 

The grey queen of the sea.” 

Mr. Madison Cawein has written fifteen volumes of 
verse to Mr. O’Hara’s four, of which the reviewer has 
only seen his latest effort. “The Vale of Tempe,” 
which gives its title to the volume, is a melodious little 
poem. Mr. Thomas Hardy, in his Return of the Native, 
warned us some twenty years ago that “the new Vale of 
Tempe may be a great waste in Thule, and that human 
souls may find themselves in closer and closer harmony 
with external things, wearing a sombreness distasteful to 
our race when young.” We are, however, glad to say 
that Mr. Cawein’s Tempe is geographically and spiritually 
in the right place and a long way from the extreme North 
of Scotland. 

‘‘ There is no beam that rays the marge 
Of mist that trails from cape to cape, 
From panther-haunted gorge to gorge, 
Bright as the shape 
Of her, the one Auloniad, 
That, born of wind and grassy gleams, 
Silvered upon our sight dim-clad 
In foam of streams.” 
When we read this and such poems as “Penetralia” and 
the “Miracle of the Dawn,” with its fine opening, well 
sustained through its six stanzas, “What it would mean 
for you and me, if dawn should come no more? Think of 
its gold along the sea, its rose above the shore!” we seem 
a long way from New York and Twenty-third-street. The 
standard of this book is, poetically speaking, a very high 
one; and it is a shock in the midst of a fine ode, “The 
Hylas,” to come across a bit of prose like this: 
“That indescribable 
Aroma of the woods one knows so well, 
Reminding one of sylvan presences.” 
Mr. Cawein, like Mr. O’Hara, writes, or rather publishes, 
too much for his reputation. He should be on his guard 
against strange words, and such an ugly concoction as 
“coolth” might well be left fretting alone in a dialect 
lexicon: To find a rhyme for it would be the depth of 
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“foolth.” Our advice to Mr. Cawein would be to polish 
some of his undeniable gems for setting in one representa- 
tive volume, and, if he can afford it, withdraw the rest 
from publication. His repute as a real poet would be 
greatly the gainer. 





A BOOK FOR BOYS. 
Tue CiTy AT THE Porte. By Gordon Stables, R.N. 
J. Nisbet. 3s. 6d. 
ALTHOUGH the Arctic regions have so far successfully 
defied the courage and ingenuity of the intrepid explorers 
who have attempted to reach the North Pole, yet modern 
civilisation is spreading so rapidly that it behoves imagina- 
tive authors, to whom hitherto the Polar regions have 
been open ground, to “make hay while the sun shines.” 

Tkere is such a charm about the achievements of 
fictitious explorers. All those petty, annoying details 
which are the bane of everyday life and form such effec- 
tive stumbling-blocks in the way of the real explorer are 
here swept away with a mere stroke of the pen. 

Dr. Gordon Stables’s latest book, The City at the 
Pole, will doubtless receive a kearty welcome from his 
numerous readers, as it shows in a very clear and simple 
way how “it can be done,” even by children of fourteen. 

The party of explorers are conducted by a German, 
who has formed a theory that the North Pole is a kind of 
happy valley, surrounded by an impregnable barrier of ice, 
which, of course, he means to pass. After the most de- 
lightful adventures they arrive at their destination and 
are met by fearful demons—who speak Scotch ! 

And so on througk: the story. It is all very delightful 
and impossible, but one is inclined to wonder what was 
the author’s object in writing the tale. Numerous passages 
seem to point to an allegorical purpose in the story. In 
several places we are told about demons who feed on 


chemical food, and, as a consequence, degenerate into 
“Just such a race of puny wretches as the people of 
Britain would become if fed on nutritive tablets.” 


And again— 
“ Britannia, on whom the sun never sets, delights to 
adorn her clumsiness with the skins of beautiful birds, from 
which the murder-blood has been but recently washed off.” 


Perhaps Dr. Stables wishes to impress the rising genera- 
tion with a sense of their own unworthiness compared with 
the perfection existing beyond the ice. 

The author’s ckarming, breezy style is a treat in itself, 
and kis delightful pictures of the “dear, homely folk 
beyond the silvery Tweed” are beautifully drawn. 


London : 








FRENCH AFRICA. 
ALGERIA AND Tunis. Painted and described by Frances E. 
Nesbitt. London: Messrs. Black, 21s. net. 
Here is another of those books illustrated in colour which 
have recently become so popular in this country, and one 
which is superior to most of its kind. 

The art of reproduction by the three-colour process 
is one whose results vary enormously. To succeed in it 
requires in the mechanician or in his supervisor almost 
the same talent as is required in the original artist, so 
easy is it to change the whole tone of a water-colour draw- 
ing by some slight error in the register. Messrs. Black have 
been successful in the whole of their series, and in very 
few books more successful than in this. 

Thus it is one of the great difficulties of the three- 
colour process (as of all reproductions based upon a “ net- 
work” of zinc) to give accurate Jetail upon a small scale. 
The book before us has two very good examples of details 
successfully reproduced in the picture entitled “ The garden 
court of an old Moorish villa, Algiers,” opposite page 24, 
and the very remarkable drawing of the Foum es Sahara, 
opposite page 38. This water-colour contrasts favourably 
with another upon page 46, representing the same gap in 
the hills; the latter picture has been reproduced with 
large strokes of the brush, laid on very wet, and with no 
great determination of outline. For the representation of 
African landscape under a brilliant sun this method, which 
has been produced in northern climates and is particularly 
English, is faulty. It does well for twilight effects, even 


for those of so brilliant a climate as that of Northern 
Africa; thus it is quite successful upon the landscape 
opposite page 130, as also im the sunset over Biskara, 
opposite page 62. But to attempt the representation of 
the hard and violently red rocks of the famous gorge in 
the same fashion leads to failure. Similarly, the water- 
colour drawing of the Temple of Celestis at Dougga, with 
its careful detail and fine brushwork, is excellent and gives 
a better impression of the old Roman stone than does the 
fine but rather general surface of the drawing representing 
the Arch of Trajan at Tingat. 

Certain drawings show a very remarkable love of and 
sense of colour.- This is notable in the pictures dealing 
chiefly with the native life; the carpet market at Tunis, 
the phantasia of Arab warriors, and the curious but very 
striking line of colour in the crowd which appears opposite 
page 170. 

The letterpress is a running comment upon the main 
line of tourist travel in the French Colony and Protecto- 
rate. That line may be roughly described as consisting 
in the main track from Algiers to the town of Tunis, by 
way of Constantine, and in addition thereto in the southern 
extension of the railway to Bisca and the Desert. Perhaps 
some day we shall have a similar description of the other 
great line which so few people know, and which is yet 
among the most wonderful, though among the most subtle 
in its landscape, of all modern routes of travel. We mean 
the line running southward from Oran along the frontiers 
of Morocco; it is far longer than the line to Bisca, the 
mountains are less wonderful, and the entry into the 
desert less abrupt; but upon that journey one gets more 
filled with the evil influence (if it is evil) of the Sahara 
than any other that can be taken with modern aids. It 
is at present almost wholly military. The tourist has not 
yet explored it; it has no good hotels, and, what is per- 
haps worse in an age of motor-cars, no good roads, but 
only tracks. It is nevertheless the line along which the 
next act of the drama of North Africa will be played. It 
is the line along which the shells were delivered that 
bombarded Figuig in a moment when the energies of this 
country were paralysed in South Africa, and the line along 
which further shell will move for further action when 
next Germany may be involved in some Imperial adven- 
ture. 





L’AFFAIRE DENSHAWI. 


UnpeER the title of Atrocities of Justice under British 
Rule in Egypt, Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt arraigns Lord 
Cromer and the Foreign Office for complicity in the Den- 
shawi hangings. Mr. Blunt does not mince matters, and 
throughout the brochure is pitched in a high key. Though 
at times it seems as if overstatement is likely to damage 
his case, there is an air which carries conviction, and 
raises doubts as to the justice of our official proceedings. 

There was undoubtedly too much mystery about Sir 
Edward Grey’s speeches, and the Blue Book presented: to 
Parliament at the close did not give any extra enlighten- 
ment. The subject is not likely to rest, and with the 
approaching opening of the session, Mr. Blunt’s statement 
will stand for what can be said against the official atti- 
tude. (Fisher Unwin, rs.). 





THE “POPE” OF HOLLAND HOUSE. 
Tue “Pore” or Hottanp House. By Lady Seymour and W. 
P. Courtney. London: T, Fisher Unwin. 1906. 
Ir the ordinary reader is to be tempted down a bye-path, 
he must find in it either eccentricity or passion. John 
Whishaw, the occasion for this somewhat large book, pro- 
vides neither. He has not even been admitted into the 
Dictionary of National Biography. Those who make a 
minute study of his period, or who have any personal 
interest in the circles on which he impinged, will doubtless 
be glad to read about him. But he is too slight—not to 
say too dull a figure—to secure a wider reputation. 





He was born about 1764, and was educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he obtained the degree of 
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M.A. One may still read the Latin hexameters that he 
composed on the theme of the College Lawn. He had in- 
tended to enter the Church, but was deterred by the loss 
of a leg, and accordingly proceeded to the Bar. There 
he met with considerable success. In 1806 he was given 
the post of Commissioner for auditing the public accounts, 
and discharged his duties honourably until the year 1835, 
when he retired on a pension. He was never married. 
He was always comfortably off. He died in 1840. 

It is unreasonable to criticise so useful ani so blame- 
less a life, “spent in honourable labour and in social 
intercourse with the noblest in our land.” Mr. Whishaw 
was a member of the Whig cliques that gathered during 
the early years of the last century round Lansdowne House 
and Holland House. He was known as the “ Pope” of 
the latter establishment, on account of the confidence of 
his assertions. Besides Lord and Lady Holland, he was 
acquainted with Lord Brougham, the Mackintoshes, Byron, 
Sydney Smith, Miss Edgeworth, Hallam, etc. He wrote 
a life of the explorer Mungo Park for the African Associa- 
tion, thus coming into contact with Wilberforce, Zachary 
Macaulay, Henry Thornton, and other Abolitionists. His 
chief interests were political; he comments, in a tempe- 
rate and creditable way, on the fall of Napoleon, the 
divorce of Queen Caroline, the Reform Bill, and other 
events. But literature was “ never forgotten” by him, and 
his criticisms of Scott, Byron, and Moore have all the 
sanitv and all the dulness that these two words imply. 

Such attraction as the book possesses lies not in the 
letters Mr. Whishaw wrote, but in those that he received. 
Sir Tamies Mackintosh gives an account of an “ Incarnate 
God at Chincore—a handsome child of eight or nine years 
old. who could scarce be kept awake to converse with us.” 
Lady Mackintosh sends gossip about Napoleon in Elba. 
Maria Edgeworth wonders whether the river Congo flows 
into the Niger. Her father censures humanity for not 
solving the question by means of a balloon. A French- 
man of 181s describes Wellington as “un héros froid et 
mediocre, que la nature a crée pour prouver que la science 
militaire peut exister sans autres talens, et Jl’intégrité 
pécunaire sans autres vertus.” While Lord Erskine con- 
tributes an epigram on Scott’s “Waterloo” :— 

**How vast the heaps of prostrate slain 
On Waterloo’s immortal plain; 
Yet none by sabre or by shot 
Fell half so flat as Walter Scott.” 

The book consists almost entirely of letters, which 
have been arranged and annotated by Lady Seymour. Mr. 
W. P. Courtney writes an introductory memoir and a 
chapter on “ The King of Clubs”—a defunct institution 
to which Mr. Whishaw belonged. Little is conveyed of 
Whishaw’s personality: there is not even a portrait of him 
among the illustrations. He only becomes vivid in the 
irritable description of Carlyle: “ A puffy, thick-set, vulgar 
little dump of an old man.” They met at Jeffrey’s. In 
a very few moments the Sage had had enough of the 
“Pope” and departed. 





SIDELIGHTS ON THE RESTORATION. 


Court BeavuTiEs oF OLD WHITEHALL By W. R. H. Trow- 
bridge. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 15s. net. 
It is, of course, impossible to resist the glamour that 
surrounds the period of the Restoration. It has always 
been and always will be a subject of enthralling interest 
to those for whom history is a record of the lives of indi- 
viduals who really lived! At the same time, Mr. Trow- 
bridge’s “ historiettes ” contain very little to the credit of 
the seventeenth century. Two of the eight women he 
depicts were mere selfish schemers, four more were in- 
famous, whilst one other, perhaps involuntarily, but cer- 
tainly as fatally, damaged England’s political principles. 
Their private lives were their own to make or mar, but, 
after disentangling the various webs of international in- 
trigue woven from purely personal motives by such crea- 
tures as Lady Shrewsbury and Louise de Kéroual. one 





wonders, not that England should have been debased, 
but that she should ever have regained her political 
morality. It speaks volumes for her solid worth that the 
Revolution of 1688 should have been able to clean her 
slate so bloodlessly. Mr. Trowbridge explains his theory 
about it very clearly in the following passage : 

“It has been said,” he observes, “that the English take 
their pleasures sadly; it might have been added with more 
reason that they take their vices grossly, Never was this 
latter sardonic reproach more applicable than at the Re- 
storation. The contrast between Whitehall and Versailles 
is striking in this respect . . . In England, in our 
own respectable age, the language of a Nell Gwynn or a 
Duchess of Cleveland are alike impossible of printed quo- 
tation. In France, after more than two centuries, the attic 
wit of a Ninon de Leuclos or a Madam de Maintenon has 
lost none of its savour. But if we have lacked the refine- 
ment of the French we have had compensation. We paid 
for our gross vices on the spot, cash down, so to speak. 
We settled our little Restoration bill, with a discount, of 
course, at the Revolution of 1688. A Duchess of Cleveland 
has, after all, only cost us a couple of dukedoms. France’s 
bill for a similar article was presented in the Reign of 
Terror, with another for interest in the Commune. .. . 
and the price paid in pounds sterling for the former is 
incalculably less than that paid in human blood for the 
latter.” 

The author points out, too, Charles II.’s undoubted 
popularity, and the surprising fact that he should have 
retained it to the end, seemingly in spite of himself. His 
one redeeming trait was his sense of humour, and our 
neighbours over the water would be indeed amused to 
think we could show so practical an appreciation of even 
the most sparkling wit. 

Mr. Trowbridge very rightly emphasises Charles’s 
positively praiseworthy action in refusing to declare war 
on France, on the mysteriously tragic death of his 
favourite sister. It was the one war he might have under- 
taken with some show of justice. “ Madame” was said 
to have been poisoned ; she was the only human being he 
really cared for, or who truly had his welfare at heart, 
and the nation would have backed him toa man. Yet, he 
stood firm—and then allowed himself to be persuaded 
into the wholly unpardonable course of attacking Holland! 

All this, and much more, is excellently described by 
Mr. Trowbridge. Much is very unpalatable, but that is not 
the author’s fault, and he is as little Zola-esque as his 
heroines allow him to be. Bad or good, they will be 
remembered as long as beauty has any influence in the 
world, and Mr. Trowbridge is sensible enough neither to 
palliate nor condemn. The numerous reproductions of 
portraits of these Restoration Graces are, in themselves, 
almost a justification for perpetuating the memory of Hor- 
tense Mancini, Barbara Villiers, “La Belle Stuart,” “La 
Belle Hamilton,” the “ Lovely Jennings,” Anna Maria, 
Countess of Shrewsbury, “ Madame,” Henrietta, Duchess 
of Orléans, and Louise de Kéroual. 

B. W. R. 


“AULD REEKIE” AND SCOTTISH STORIES. 


THE CHILDREN’S Book OF EpinspurGH. By Elizabeth W. Grier- 
son. London: A. and C. Black. 6s. 


CHILDREN’S TALES FROM ScoTTISH BaLLapDs. By Elizabeth W. 
Grierson. London: A. and C. Black. 6s. 


ROMANCE is surely not dead when books like these come 
from tke press. Civilisation to outward appearances 
may make us all alike, but time has not obliterated that 
perfervour which surges beneath the restraint of the 
Scottish people and marks the little race north of the 
Tweed from its more opulent neighbours in the South- 
“ Auld Reekie” has been praised by many loving pens. 
Scott called her “mine own romantic town” and Steven- 
son delighted in Picturesque Notes, and yet as years roll on 
Time seems only to soften the outlines and mellow the 
colours of the grey metropolis. A book on Edinburgh for 
children will be welcomed by Scots folk all the world 
over, and by none perhaps more than those who walk her 
streets. The grey Castle, the gloomy Palace, with their 
narrow, irregular approaches, all tell of the romantic and 
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turbulent past, and this interpretation of the city which 
is more intimately associated than any other with Scotland’s 
history will help to keep alive its best traditions. This 
is a book for children, and the subject has been capitally 
treated. It is no mere garrulous guidebook with a bald 
narrative of dates and places, but explains in simple 
picturesque language the growth of Edinburgh, its chief 
buildings, and some of the stories which interest children. 
One brief quotation will indicate the spirit in which the 
author has approached her work. 


“You may have heard her called ‘ Auld Reekie,’ but you 
will never realise how she got her name until you go to 
Leith or Granton, and go out in one of the steamers that 
cross the Firth of Forth and look back at the grey castle, 
standing up high on its rock, half-hidden in a soft haze 
of smoke.” 


Not the. least attractive feature of the book are the 
illustrations by Mr. Allan Stewart, and the vista of Auld 
Reekie from the Forth is particularly good. Between 
them the author and artist have produced a handsome 
book. 

The companion volume will perhaps appeal to a 
wider circle. Its subject is less local, and in some respects 
it is the finer book. The writer has a wider scope for her 
pen in the graphic description of Scottish story, and she 
has made good use of her opportunity. 


There is, after all, in the Scots a strong strain of the 
dramatic. The abrupt tragic endings of their stories, the 
“wail” of their songs (“fine for a broken heart,” as Burns 
once said), all show it to those who care to read her history. 
The author has singled out her stories well. Black Agnace 
of Dunbar is a stirring piece of writing, and if it and the 
other stories do not fire the imagination of the rising 
generation then we have surely become a decadent race. 
But the weird is bees as well as the heroic and 











Sir Patrick Spens is quite catching. It is refreshing to 
come across the lines of the old ballad: 
“‘The King sits in Dunfermline town, 
Drinking his blude red wine; 
‘O whare will I get a skeely skipper 
To sail this new ship of mine.’” 
And the old ballad is well told in prose. 

We fancy that the writer has an appreciation of the 
weir, and we recommend her to turn her attention to the 
stories of the Celtic part of Scotland and dress them up 
in simple language for Lowland children. The illustra- 
tions are again by Mr. Stewart, whose colouring is 
beautiful. 





We are pleased to see that Elementary Science, a 
Course of Elementary Physics and Chemistry, by J. H. 
Nancarrow (London: Ralph, Holland, and Co., 3s. 6d.), 
has been reproduced in the third new and enlarged 
edition. The scope of the work has been extended 
with a view of covering the courses prescribed for the 
Oxford and Cambridge Junior Local Examinations, and 
the Examination of the College of Preceptors in Elemen- 
tary Science. The treatment adopted is mainly experi- 
mental, and as the author believes that “beginners often 
fail to grasp the nature of an experiment” the inference 
to be drawn is definitely stated. This we think can be 
carried too far, as no opportunity is given to the pupil 
to think out the matter to its ultimate end. The worked 
examples may prove useful in some cases, but we believe 
that more often the thoughtful endeavours of the student 
would have a greater effect in impressing the facts on 
the mind. When a child is old enough to commence to 
learn chemistry and physics, then it is old enough to give 
thought to the work. However, in the hands of a careful 
teacher, this work should form a valuable addition to the 
books already written on the subject. 
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FICTION. 
A SICILIAN TRAGEDY. 


THE CALL OF THE BLoop. By Robert Hichens. London: 
Methuen. 6s. 


Maurice DELaREy, a young Englishman, so handsome 
and graceful that he looked like “a tarantella in repose,’ 
married a woman ten years older than himself, “ five feet 
ten in height, flat, thin, but strongly built, with a large 
waist and limbs which, though vigorous, were rather un- 
wieldy.” Hermione Lester was, however, in fact a deligl.t- 
ful and lovable woman, and was admired by many 
people “who were captured by her spirit and by her in- 
tellect.” Young Delarey was undoubtedly in love with her, 
and her feeling for him and for his young beauty was 
almost adoration; everything might have gone well if, 
two generations earlier, a Sicilian peasant-girl had not 
married Delarey’s grandfather; thus a warm stream of 
southern blood ran in the young man’s veins. Moreover, 
Hermione wished to spend the honeymoon in the cottage 
that years before she had bought on the slopes of Monte 
Arnato, and, undeterred by the warnings of her friend 
Emile Artois, a distinguished French novelist, the marriage 
was celebrated and the happy lovers arrived in Sicily. As 
they rode up the mountain in the glowing sunshine between 
the vineyards and the groves of olive trees the sound of 
music was heard coming towards them : 

“*1t’s the “Pastorale,”’ Hermione whispered. ‘The 
“Pastorale!”’ Her lips parted. Tears came into her 
eyes, those tears that come to a woman in a moment of 
supreme joy that seems to wipe out all the sorrows of the 
past. She felt as if she were in a great dream, one of those 
rare and exquisite dreams that sometimes bathe the human 
spirit, as a warm wave of the Ionian Sea bathes the 
Sicilian shore in the shadow of an orange grove, murmur- 
ing peace. In that old tune of the ‘Pastorale’ all her 
thoughts of Sicily, and her knowledge of Sicily, and her 
imaginations, and her deep, and passionately tender, and 
even ecstatic love of Sicily seemed folded and cherished 
like birds in a nest. She could never have explained, she 
could only feel how. In the melody, with its drone bass, 
the very history of the enchanted island was surely 
breathed? out. Ulysses stood to listen among the flocks of 
Polyphemus. Empedocles stayed his feet among the groves 
of Etna to hear it. And Persephone, wandering among the 
fields of asphodel, paused with her white hands out- 
stretched to catch its drowsy beauty! And Arethusa, 
turned into a fountain, hushed her magic to let it have its 
say.” 

To Maurice the sound of the national air was as the 
call of the South in his blood, and after watching Gaspare, 
Hermione’s Sicilian servant, dance the tarantella for a 
few minutes he longed to obey that call and yielded: 

“He sprang up and he danced the tarantella, danced it 
almost as if he had danced it all his life, with a natural 
grace, a frolicsome abandon that no pure-blooded English- 
man could ever achieve; danced it as perhaps once the 
Sicilian grandmother had danced it under the shadow of 
Etna, Whatever Gaspare did he imitated, with a swiftness 
and a certainty that were amazing, and Gaspare, intoxicated 
by having such a pupil, outdid himself in countless chang- 
ing activities. It was like a game and like a duel, for 
Gaspare presently began almost to fight for supremacy as 
he watched Delarey’s startling aptitude in the tarantella, 
which, till this moment, he had considered the possession 
of those born in Sicily and of Sicilian blood.” 

This exultant episode on the terrace of the mountain 
cottage was in reality the crucial moment of the story. 
The impending catastrophe is felt already, and Mr. 
Hichens’s elaborate care that the tale shall not unfold 
too rapidly does not blind our eyes to the inevitable. 
Hermione is forced by her sense of duty to go to Africa 
to help in the nursing of her friend Artois, who has been 
taken seriously ill whilst studying pilgrims and their cus- 
toms in the sacred city of Kairouan. She goes re 
luctantly away from her great happiness, but does not in 
the least realise what will be the effect of leaving Maurice 
without the companionship of his English wife “in the 
sweetness of the life that sings in the passionate aisles of 
the south.” He immediately begins what may almost be 
called an unconscious flirtation with the pretty daughter of 


consummated. Fortunately Artois has recovered, and we 
can see that with his companionship and that of her child 
Hermione’s fine nature may gradually recover from its 
wounds. The Call of the Blood is a memorable book, but 
it is difficult to give in words the impression that it leaves 
on tke mind of the reader. A thought, put by the author 
into the mind of Artois on the night after he had seen 
Hermione for the first time since her widowhood, is 
perhaps akin to our own uneasy questioning : 

“He suspected that the harmony she worshipped had 
passed on into the hideous crash of discords. And whose 
had been the fault? Who creates human nature as it is? 
In what workshop, of what brain, are forged the mad 
impulses of the wild heart of youth, are mixed together 
subtly the divine aspirations which leap like the winged 
Mercury to the heights, and the powerful appetites which 
lead the body into the dark places of the earth?” 

Some will say that the story is too long drawn out, 
but we think that Mr. Hichens was artistically right in 
allowing this romance of tke golden but untrustworthy 
south to move very slowly along its appointed way. 





NOTES ON NOVELS. 


Tue Luppinctons. By Florence Collins. London: Heine- 
mann. 6s. 

Ivy. By A. H. Biggs. London: Drane. 6s. 

HumMorovs SIDELIGHTS ON A ScotcH Tour. By S. K. Warden. 
London: Drane. 6s. 

FISHERMAN’s GAT. By Edward Noble. London: Blackwood. 


6s. 
A Russian CowarpD. By Fred Whishaw. London: Laurie. 6s, 
Tue INGENIOUS CaPTAIN CoBB. By G. W. Appleton. London: 
Long. 6s, 
AN ANGLO-FRENCH Marp. By Marion Cosmo Clarke. London: 


Drane. 6s. 
aaa ~g GREEN. By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. London: Cassell 

a. 
or we By Orme Agnus. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 

s. 

The Luddimetons is a lively, well-told tale about the house- 
hold of a very wealthy London merchant, a “ self-made 
man of Jewish extraction, of small beginnings, of fine loyal 
purpose.” He is a thoroughly good fellow, and his wife 
was worthy of him except in the matchmaking affair which 
she undertook on behalf of their only daughter. Sir 
Simon Fritton, an eminent surgeon, and Albert, who was 
the Luddingtons’ nephew, are cleverly drawn, and there 
is a remarkably good description of a ball at the Empress 
Rooms which is sure to be enjoyed by young readers of 
the gentler sex ! Graver matters are also introduced, such 
as the household misery when Mrs. Luddington’s illness 
can no longer be concealed from the eyes of those who 
love her best. We have no hesitation in saying that if, as 
we believe, this is Miss Collins’s first novel, she has a 
right to be congratulated upon it. The story does not 
move briskly enough and we think that the character of 
Julia Luddington is very unconvincing, but those who 
have begun the book will not be content to put it down 
till they have reached the end. 

Ivy is the pathetic story of a little motherless girl 
told by an old and faithful friend. There is a harsh step- 
mother and a malicious step-sister, and for a while Ivy’s 
happiness suffers cruelly in their hands, but all comes 
right in the end. It is the kind of book that would be 
thoroughly enjoyed by those who attend sewing parties 
and mothers’ meetings and expect to have prettily-told 
sentimental tales read alow1 to them. 

Miss S. K. Warden has tried to copy the far-famed 
and popular Penelope's Experiences, but unfortunately her 
book suffers tremendously when compared with the model. 
Two young ladies set off on a round of visits to well-known 
Scottish pleasure resorts, and one of them attempts to 
record (humorously) their experiences in such regions as 
the Clyde, Loch Linnhe, and Strathpeffer. It is unlikely 
that anyone who either is or is not acquainted with these 
places will be interested by Miss Warden’s curiously bald 
descriptions ; her production, although innocuous, is cer- 
tainly a chronicle of very small beer. 

» The fourth novel on our list is a grim story of the 





the boatman who lives on the rocks far below the cottage, 
and by the time Hermione returns the tragedy is nearly 


Thames estuary and of the rough sea-faring people who 
earn their precarious living in those waters. It makes 
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Among the signatories of the original pro- 
spectus of this important Library are the 
names of such distinguished Churchmen as 
the late Dean Stanley, Professor 
Jowett (the late Master of Balliol), Pro- 
fessor Lewis Campbell, Professor 
T. K. Cheyne, late and present Principals 
of St. Andrews University, the late 
Principal Caird of Glasgow University, 
Dr. Caird, the present Master of Balliol, 
the late James Martineau, and the late 
Professor Sidgwick. 


In initiating the Library, it was the primary 
object of these eminent men to provide the 
English-speaking public “‘ with the best results 
of recent theological investigations on the Con- 
tinent, conducted without reference to doctrinal 
considerations, and with the sole purpose of 
arriving at the truth,” 
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WILL BE READY ON OCTOBER 17. 


PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY 


Its Writings and Teachings in their Historical 
Connections. 


By Otto Pfleiderer, 


Professor of Practical Theology in the University of 
Berlin. 
Divisions of Vol. I.—‘' The First Christian Community,” 
“The Apostle Paul,” ‘‘ The Writings of St. Paul.” 











THE INTRODUCTION TO THE 


CANONICAL BOOKS OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 


By Carl Cornilil, 


Professor of Old Testament Theology at the University 
at Breslau. 








HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 


By Hans Von Schubert, 
Professor of Church History at Kiel. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE SeECUND GERMAN EDITION. 
By arrangement with the Author an additional cha 4 
will be added on “‘ Religious Movements in Englan 
the Nineteenth Century,” by Miss ALice Ganpusn, 

Lecturer and Associate of Newnham College. 
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NOW READY FOR SUNDAY NEXT. 


Every family should have its “ Sunday at Home.” ‘It 
is a recreation and a refreshment.” 








5 Complete Stories, 
16 Interesting Articles, 


And other Useful Items, 


With 57 Illustrations 


appear in the 


SUNDAY 
AT HOME. 


FOR OCTOBER. 


At all Newsagents’ and Bookstalls. Gd, 




















JUST READY. 


“ A FASCINATING AND INSPIRING VOLUME.”— 
British Weekly. 


Demy 8vo, 560 pages, cloth gilt, 7g. 6d. net. 


GRIFFITH JOHN 


The Story of 50 Years in China. 


By the Rev. R. WARDLAW THOMPSON. With Two Photo- 
gravure Portraits of Dr, Griffith John and 16 other full-page 
illustrations. 

The Christian World says: ‘‘No one can read this story without being in 
wardly refreshed. The mere adventure side of it is stirring to a degree. It 
reveals a Pauline daring and endurance. It is a volume of sustained and 
deepening interest from end to end.” 

he Daily News says: “ The book makes a thrilling chapter in the history of 
missions. It is not only a record of the life of Griffith John, it gives a good 
idea of the progress of the Celestial Empire during the last fifty years. 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
—_— BOUVERIE STREET, AND 65, St. PAut’s, E.C, 


FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED. SECOND EDITION EXHAUSTED, — 
THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


READY OCTOBER Ist. 
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A Romance of the Wars of Religion. 


By §. R. CROCKETT, Author of ‘‘ The Raiders,” ‘‘ The Lilac 
Sunbonnet.” With 16 Illustrations by W. H. MARGETSON. 


Mr. Crockett’s characterisation is superb, and he makes one feel that he is 
“ ht in the midst of all the stirring incidents narrated. “ THE WHITE 

UMES OF NAVARRE” is a tale of the Inquisition under Phillip Il. of 
Sate. and the scene is laid in Paris and the South of France, and also in 
Spain. From beginning to end the story throbs with lite and love. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, _ 
BOUVERIE STREET, AND 65- St, Pavu’s, E,C, 
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dreary reading, but there is no doubt about the strength 
and skill of the hand that wrote it. Poor old George 
Sutcliffe is a pathetic figure—“he had the air of one who 
has struggled, and has been quite effectually beaten. His 
second marriage had brought into his eyes the look one 
sees in the face of all sufferers. He no longer had hope. 
He moved in a circle of events, each of which might end 
matters without warning.” The author is relentless 
towards his creations, and few can read of their misfor- 
tunes without emotion. 

A Russian Coward exhibits Mr. Whishaw’s vsuai 
vivacity and ingenuity. It is a readable melodrama of 
St. Petersburg, and of the national excitement and official 
corruption during the last year of the Russo-Japanese war. 
There is a spirited account of the fatal Sunday when the 
troops fired upon the people in front of the winter palace, 
and Troosof, the hero, is dangerously wounded in the car- 
nage. Mr. Whishaw’s considerable knowledge of Russian 
life stood him in good stead in the writing of his latest 
romance. 

The Ingenious Captain Cobb is a detective story with 
an intricate plot, which is skilfully unravelled by the 
author. 

An anachronism is to be observed in An Anglo- 
French Maid: on page 23 it is written that King Edward's 
tact and affability had served to break down the ice be- 
tween the French and English—therefore the time of the 
story must be later than the King’s accession in 1g01. On 
page 31 it says “ twenty summers” have passed since the 
French Empire fell—in 1870! Though mixed as to her 
dates, Miss Clarke’s style is lucid and interesting. 

We do not wish to be uncharitable, but, remember- 
ing Folly Corner and Spindle and Plough, we can only 
regard Mrs. Dudeney’s new book as a crushing disappoint- 
ment. The vivid, if somewhat remorseless word-painting 
which gave us Shalisha Pilgrim, Bramble Tye, and the 
Toffin family is nowhere to be found in Gossips Green: it 
is merely a conventionally-told story about a village com- 
munity, gentle and simple, at the beginning of last cen- 
tury. We hope for the sake of our enthusiastic admira- 
tion for some of her earlier work, that Mrs. Dudeney 
herself is dissatisfied with Gossips Green, and will soon 
return to the narrow way from which she has wandered. 

Minvale, the story of a strike, is by no means up to 
the standard which we have a right to expect from Mr. 
Orme Agnus. The story moves very slowly, and the 
characters are not well imagined. We do not feel that 
the writer understands the people and conditions, which 
he is describing, and we trust that he, too, will return to 
his earlier and better manner, and give us some more 
faithful and sympathetic studies of the full-blooded Dor- 
setshire peasantry whom ke knows so intimately. 


Prudential Assurance Company, 
Limitsp, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - 260,000,000. — 





THE 


LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1836, 


Total Assets Exceed - 7 - £11,000,000. 


FIRE—LIFE—ANWNUITIES. 


Absolute Security. Moderate Rates. Liberal Bonuses. 





Heap Orrice—1, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
Lonpon CuieFr Orrice~1, CORNHILL, E.C. 





MONEY AND INVESTMENTS. 


OUR GOLD RESERVE.—A PRIZE ESSAY. 


I MENTIONED last week that in order to obtain tne 
Opinion of readers of Zhe Speaker upon the subject of 
**Our Gold Reserve—Is it adequate?” I have been 
able to offer three prizes of £5, £3, and £2 respec- 
tively for the best short essay, not to exceed a thousand 
words in length, upon this subject. I added that con- 
tributions should be sent in by the end of October 
and that the conditions should be the same as 
those for the other prizes offered by The Speaker. 
The experience of the past week has only shown 
how timely this competition is, and how useful it 
may prove if some of those who are really interested in 
currency and banking questions will put their thoughts 
on paper. I hope it is not necessary to say that those 
who examine for the prizes will not be in the least 
prejudiced in favour of any particular solution. If the 
facts and arguments produced by one of the competitors 
are the most accurate and cogent he will be successful, 
whether he thinks our present gold reserve adequate, 
or too large, or too small. As everyone knows, there 
are many theories upon the subject. Some say that gold 
is the basis of credit, and suggest that as the fabric of 
credit is enlarged the gold which supports it should be 
correspondingly increased. Others hold that gold has 
nothing to do with credit, but [that credit is merely a 
fictitious form of wealth and depends upon reputation, 
Some bankers have recently been complaining both of 
the Bank of England-and of the Government, and asking 
that either the Bank at its own-expense or the Govern- 
ment at the expense of the taxpayers should provide 
an additional reserve of gold. In reply to this the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has hinted that the 
provision of larger gold reservesis the business of the 
bankers, against whose liabilities such reserves are 
thought to berequired. The whole certainly forms 
one of the most attractive of all economic and financial 
problems, and I shall be much disappointed if the 
subject does not evoke some excellent essays. 


MoNEY AND DISCOUNTS. 


Much indignation was caused for a day or two in 
the discount market by the Bank’s determination to 
refuse to discount for the market at Bank rate, but to 
charge them 4} per cent. for discounts and 5 per cent. 
for loans. So far, however, the wisdom of this policy 
has been amply justified ; indeed, if something had not 
been done the Bank rate must have been raised to 5 
per cent. last Saturday or Monday, because the market 
had begun to swamp the Bank with American finance 
paper, which, if the rush had been unchecked, would 
have laid the London Money market and our gold 
reserves at the mercy of the American financiers and 
of Wall Street manceuvres. The readiness with 
which certain banks have accepted American 
bills, knowing quite well what the consequences 
would be, has occasioned some comments and 
criticisms in the City, the more so as the policy is 
said to have been adopted by the very bankers who 
profess most interest in the maintenance of large gold 
reserves. The Stock Exchange dealers have been 
complaining bitterly that this policy has raised the 
rates for ‘‘ contangoing ” their securities. Americans, 
indeed, have borne the brunt, for the rates rose to 
6 or even 7 per cent., but other markets have also 
suffered. Russians, although only a small account in 
them is open, were charged from 6 to 64 per cent., 
but possibly some explanation of this may be found in 
the fact that Jewish houses declined to have anything 
to do with Russian loans, conduct which does them 
honour, seeing the cruelty and oppression to which 
their poor co-religionists in Russia are being subjected. 
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NOTE.—Full particulars of the following 
and many other important new books 
will be sent post free on application to 

T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, 

London. 





RAMBLES ON 
THE RIVIERA By 
87 Illustrations. 


ROMANTIC CITIES 
OF PROVENCE. By 
Illustrated with Sketches 


UGANDA TO 
KHARTOUM. By 
81 Illustrations. 


CHARING CROSS 
TO DELHI. By 
65 Illustrations. 


SAUNTERINGS IN 
SPAIN. By 
Profusely Illustrated. 


ST. STEPHEN’S 
IN THE FIFTIES. By 
With Frontispiece. 


A LITERARY 
HISTORY OF 

PERSIA. With Photo- By 
gravure Frontispiece. 


A LITERARY 
HISTORY OF THE sy 
ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
(Vol. II.) 


LINKS IN MY LIFE 


ON LAND AND By 
SEA. 

STUDIES 

IN BIOGRAPHY. By 


Cobden, Peel, etc., etc. 


COURT BEAUTIES , 
OF OLD y 
WHITEHALL. 


THE LIFE OF B 
AUGUSTE RODIN. y 
Many Illustrations. 


THE BEST PLAYS 
OF GEORGE 
FARQUHAR. 


CANADA 
TO-DAY. 
By J. A. Hobson, M.A. 


Edward Strasburger, 
F.R.S., D.C.L., Oxon. 
Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


Mona Caird. Sketches by 
Joseph Penpell. 
Sm. Royal 8vo, 15s. net. 


Albert B. Lloyd: 
Preface by Victor Buxton. 
10s. 6d. net. 


S. Parnell Kerr. 
Demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 


Major-General Seymour. 
Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. net. 


E. M. Whitty. Introduc- 
tion by Justin McCarthy. 
ros. 6d. net. 


Edward G. Browne, 
M.A., F.B.A. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


J. J. Jusserand. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Commander J. W. 
Gambier, R.N. 
Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


Sir Spencer 
Walpole, K.C.B. 
Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


W. R. H. Trowbridge. 
Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


Frederick Lawton. 
Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


(Mermaid Series). 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. ; 
Leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


Economic Resources of 
the Country, etc., etc. 





NOVELS by John Oliver Hobbes (Mrs. 
Craigie)) W. H. Hudson, Nora Ches- 
son, E. Nesbit, Irving Bacheller, Lady 
Troubridge, Alice and Claude Askew 


and others. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 


Complete List post free. 


1, Adelphi Terrace, 


London. 





The “KNUTSFORD” EDITION of 
MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 


In 8 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 4s, 6d, each net. 


Vol. 11.—CGRANFORD, and Other Tales. 
NOW READY, 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“‘ The edition strikes us as excellent, 

and will appeal not only to thev2r gjiarge circle who are admirers 


of Mrs. Gaskell, but, it is to be hoped Wymany who will read her books 
for the first time,” 


*,* Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co. will be happy to forward a Pro- 
spectus of the Edition post free on application. 


In addition to “RUTH AND OT~- R TALES,” which will 
form the Third Volume of the KNUTSFORD EDITION OF 
MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS, Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co. will on 
MONDAY NEXT publish the following :— 


1. SOCIAL SILHOUETTES. 


By GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL, 


Author of “ Collections and Recollections,” &c. Large post 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 


*,* Mr. Russell’s reputation alike in anecdote and in caustic 
observation of society is well known. 


2. THE GATE OF DEATH: 


A DIARY. Large post 8vo, 6S. net. 


*,* This book describes the experiences of one who has 
twice approached those gates which await every man. 


3. THE STORY OF BAWN. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of “ The Honourable 
Molly,” “ Julia,” “ Dick Pentreath,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6S. 


*,* A romantic love story in the Irish setting which the 
author knews so well how to portray. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo-piace, S.W. 











What’s What and Who’s Who in the 
book worid from month to month—the 
“Book Monthly,’’ Gd. net, will tell 
you. itis now the most quoted among 
the magazines, as it is the most use- 
ful companion that a book-lover can 
have. Its pages contain particulars 
of all the new books, articles on 
current literary subjects, and beauti- 
ful illustrations. Write for a speci- 
men copy to the Publishers, Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Court, London. 


NUOVA ANTOLOGIA: 


THE LEADING ITALIAN REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, FINE ARTS, AND POLITICS. 
Established 1866. 


Is published in Rome on the rst and 16th ot each month. 
Each Number contains about 200 Pages. 


Editor: MAGGIORIO FERRARIS, M.P. 


The NUOVA ANTOLOGIA is the oldest and the foremost 
Italian Review. The most Eminent Authors, University Pro- 
fessors, and Members of Parliament (GABRIELE D’'ANNUNZIO, 
G. CARDUCCI, LUIGI LAZZATTI, E. pe AMICIS, P. 
VILLARI, C. LOMBROSO, &c.) are among its Contributors, 

ROME—Via S. VITALE 7—ROME. 
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Stock MARKETs. 

There have been very few features of interest in 
the stock markets during the week, excitement really 
centreing in the monetary position in London and New 
York. The fact that practically no gold has left 
the Bank has enabled Consols to remain fairly steady, 
but the price is extremely low considering that the 
revenue returns and the economies which the Govern- 
ment is effecting promise considerable additions to an 
already large sinking fund. If it were safe to 
make any prediction with regard to Stock Ex- 
change values, we should say that, other things 
being equal, Consols are bound to stand much higher 
next summer than they do now. The same would 
apply to Home Railways were it not for the incom- 
petence of so many of the present directors. With 
American Railways the case is different, for some spe- 
culative counters have been inflated by the dodges of 
bosses, whose interest it may be in a few months to send 
prices down again tothe depths. A considerable relapse 
has already taken place in Union Pacifics and several 
other varieties. Whether the Atchison dividend, which 
is expected early next week, will give some of the 
weaker brethren a fresh spurt remains to be seen. The 
wonderful thing about American speculation is that it 
seems to be so extraordinarily perverse. Most 
Bourses would have been crumpled up by such a thing 
as the San Francisco catastrophe. The immense loss of 
capital and theliquidation which followed might have been 
expected to cause a general shrinkage in the value of 
American securities. Nothing of the kind. Scarcely 
had the insurance companies began to sell than the 
railway bosses proceeded to engineer a great upward 
movement, undeterred by San Francisco or anything 
else. No doubt the commercial and agricultural 
prosperity of America, and the almost unprecedented 
volume of industrial activity, assisted the upward 
movement, but undoubtedly it was largely artificial, and 
I cannot help thinking, as I said before, that some sort 
of collapse is almost certain. 

New Issues, 

During the past week three new issues were made, 
but in only two were public subscriptions invited. In 
the case of the Troitzk Goldfields, Limited, the shares 
were issued to the Siberian Proprietary Mines, Limited, 
the public announcement being made for the benefit of 
existing shareholders. The Trinidad Dock and Engi- 
neering Company, Limited, has been formed to carry 
into effect an agreement for the provision of a floating 
graving dock and workshops and for a payment by 
the Government half yearly for twenty-five years of a 
subsidy to supplement the net earnings of the company 
with interest at 3 per cent. on the initial capital 
expenditure. Subscriptions are invited for £75,000 
at £102. The list closes on or before September 27. 
The other is a small issue of £20,000 ‘*D” stock of 
the Croydon Gas Company, tenders for the same being 
invited. The minimum price is £107 per cent. The 
stock is entitled out of the profits to a fixed maximum 
dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. Sealed tenders must 
be in before October 17. We note that at a meeting 
of the Dresdner Bank, in Dresden on Wednesday, the 
shareholders approved of an increase of the capital 
from 160 million marks to 180 million marks. 

THROGMORTON. 





MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE. 


A New Evecrricat Storace Battery. 
Mr. Epison, the famous American inventor, it 
appears has been granted a patent for a new form of 
storage battery. Mr. Edison has been working a 
long time at improving storage batteries with a view 
to their use in motor traction, and if this is the 
realisation of his labours the invention has come to 
the world very quietly. It is claimed that he has dis- 
covered that, bulk for bulk, finely divided iron obtained 





by reducing ferric oxide is much more active electri- 
cally than the nickel hydroxide which so far he has 
been able to obtain commercially. For practical use, 
it is said, the bulk of iron used need only 
be half that of the nickel. The importance of this will 
be proved in due time, but if the weight of storage 
batteries can be reduced with at the same time 
increased efficiency, the noisome petrol motor-’bus may 
give place to its electrical rival. During the summer 
it will be remembered that Mr. Edison announced his 
belief that the use of cobalt was the solution of the 
difficulty, and it was reported that he had gone to 
examine cobalt beds in Western America. Mr. Edison 
has a way of raising our hopes at times only to disap- 
point them, and little notice was taken at the time. It 
is to be hoped for dwellers in towns that the application 
of electricity to motors will be commercially possible. 
CoTTon. 

Mr. Chamberlain said pretty early in his Tariff 
campaign that ‘‘ cotton was going.”” Other authorities 
who supported him in his propaganda said that the 
marked activity of our staple industry of about two 
years ago was a flash in the pan. Opinions on this 
subject were given by experts in the trade, who con- 
tended at the time that the outlook indicated that the 
revival was not a passing movement. Last year was 
unexampled in the prosperity of spinning and manu- 
facturing, and this year things seem to be almost as 
good. Just now spinning is in a stronger position than 
ever. Notwithstanding the starting of new mills, the 
varn demand from abroad and for home use continues 
on a very large scale, being fully equal to the supply. 
As a matter of fact, some scarcity is experienced, for 
weaving machinery here and there cannot be got to 
work owing to the difficulty in securing adequate 
supplies for the loom sheds. The weaving trade is 
very busy, but users of bought yarn are somewhat 
handicapped by the high price demanded for twist and 
weft. Altogether our staple industry is prosperous, 
with a good outlook, as all the consuming markets of 
the world are taking more and more of our production. 

THE ENGINEERING EXHIBITION. 

The Engineering and Electrical Exhibition was 
opened more than a week ago at the Olympia, anda 
correspondent of The Speaker who visited it describes 
it as a most interesting and varied show of machinery 
for industrial purposes. The exhibitors are fairly 
representative of the great enginzering firms, and a 
sprinkling of foreign exhibitors gives the exhibition 
an international character. The fountain situated 
in the middle of the hall is a novel and 
interesting feature, its purpose of course being 
to cool the air which is also. circulated by 
fans. The fountain is both ornamental and useful. 
The latest developments in machine tools is instructive, 
and marks the advance in the skill of cutting and 
shaping steel. Armstrong-Whitworth’s lathe, which 
cuts 50 ft., 1 in. deep and *25 in. transversely within a 
minute, is a marvellous machine, and the drill which 
pierces a solid slab 2 or 3 in. thick in 12 seconds 
adds to the wonders of modern’ machinery. 
Crosier, Stephen and Co. exhibit a small hand lever 
shaping machine which does its work of planing steel 
smartly and neatly. Though there is nothing dis- 
tinctively new there is no end of variety. There are con- 
trivances for sharpening saws of all sizes, safe 
and speedy electric lifts, fire- alarm appliances 
which work automatically with a sudden rise in 
the temperature, and a whole host of interest- 
ing exhibits in the smaller class. A very powerful 
machine is exhibited by Henry Pels and Sons, which 
cuts joists and beams at any angle without change of 
knife. Messrs. Schuchardt and Schutte show a machine 
for rounding off the teeth of motor change gears, which 
is said to be better than hand filing. The exhibition ‘s 
a most interesting collection and a visit will repay those 
interested in machinery and engineering. 
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THE SUBSCRIPTION LIST WILL BE CLOSED ON OR 
BEFORE TUESDAY, 10TH APRIL, 1906. 


CHILIAN GOVERNMENT 4: PER CENT. GOLD 
LOAN OF 1906, 


ISSUE OF £3,700,000, = Marks 75,850,000, = Francs 93,055,000. 

(Authorised by the Laws of 14th and 21st February, 1906, 
and by the Decree of 27th March, 1906.) 

In Bonds to Bearer, in denominations of £500, £200, £100, and 
£20, or their equivalent in Marks or Frances at the exchanges 
of M. 20.50 and Frs, 25.15 per & sterling respectively. 

Interest at 43 per cent. per annum, payable half-yearly 
on the lst April and 1st October. 





Principal redeemable by a Cumulative Sinking Fund of two 
per cent. per annum, to be applied to the purchase of Bonds in 
the market if the price be below par, otherwise in drawing Bonds 
at par in January and July in each year for payment on the 
following 1st April and lst October renpestively. The first 
redemption of Bonds is to take place on lst October, 1906. The 
Chilian Government reserves to itself the right to increase the 
Sinking Fund, or to redeem the Loan, on or after 1st April, 1911, 
on giving three months’ previous notice. 

Interest at the rate of 44 per cent. per annum will accrue from 
the dates of the instalments, and a Coupon payable on 1st October, 
1906, for £1 14s. 10d. per Bond of £1 , being the amount of such 
interest, will be attached to the Provisional Scrip Certificates. 


Messrs. SPEYER BROTHERS and the DEUTSCHE BANK 
(Berlin), London Agency, will receive Subscriptions for the above 
Bonds at the price of 944 per cent., payable as follows: 

5 0 O per cent. on Application, 


£25 00 , . Allotment, 
£30 0 0 .,, ,» 8th May, 1906. 
£3410 0 ,, , 8th June, 1906. 
£9410 0 


Payment in full may be made on Allotment, or on 8th May, 

1906, under discount at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum. 
—_— for these Bonds will also be simultaneously 
receiv 

In Berlin, by the DEUTSCHE BANK. 

In Frankfort-on-Main, by the Agency of the DEUTSCHE BANK, 
and by Mr, LAZARD SPEY<R-ELLISSEN. 

In Amsterdam, by Messrs. TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS BROTHERS, 
and the BANQUE DE ParRIs et des Pays Bas, Succursale 
d’Amsterdam. 

And also in various other Cities in Germany. 

The President of the Republic of Chili has been empowered 
by the Laws of the 14th and Piet February, 1906, to contract this 
Loan, It is provided that the proceeds to the amount of £2,200,000 
shall be devoted by the Government to the construction of a Rail- 
road from Arica to Alto de la Paz, and the balance to providing 
waterworks and sanitary works in various towns in Chili. 

The payment of the Coupons and the redemption of the Bonds 
will take place free of all present or future Chilian taxes or imposts, 
at the option of the holde rs, either in London in Sterling, or in 
Germany in Marks, at the exchange of M, 20.50 per £ sterling. 

Provisional Scrip Certificates to Bearer will be issued against 
Allotment Letters, and these Certificates will be exchanged for 
definitive Bonds, bearing interest from 1st October, 1906, as soon 
as the latter are ready. 

Applications for a quotation for the Bonds on the Stock 
Exchanges of London, Berlin, Frankfort o/M, and Amsterdam will 
be made in due course. 

The failure to pay any instalment when due wili render all 
previous payments liable to forfeiture. Where no allotment is 
made the } meme on application will be returned. 

A translation of the above-mentioned Decree may be inspected 
at the Offices of Messrs, Bircham and Co., 50, Old Broad-street, 
London, E.C. 


Prospectuses and forms of application may be obtained from 
Messrs. SPEYER BROTHERS, 7, Lothbury, London, E.C., or from 
the DEUTSCHE Bank oy ‘London Agency, 4, George Yard, 
Lombard Street, London, E.C. Application may also be made on 
the annexed form. 


The Largest and Most Authoritative 
Financial Review of the day, number- 
ing among its Literary Contributors 
Statesmen and many Eminent Writers 
and forming a complete Survey of the 
Month's Financial Events. 





APRIL CONTENTS INCLUDE 


among other articles, contributions by 
THE RIGHT HON. 


SIR CHARLES DILKE, P.C., M.P., 


“FINANCE 2c HEW PARLIAMENT,” 


Mr. J. KEIR HARDIE, M.P., 
A LABOUR BUDCET.” 


THE FINANCIAL REVIEW OF REVIEWS consists 


each month of 240 pages of literary and statistical matter 
and is of the greatest interest to the investor, but not to 
the speculator. 








The April issue will be sent post free to any Address 
for One Shilling on application to 


The Publisher, 2, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
QUARTERLY. 


FIRST NUMBER READY APRIL 17. 





aie spo cemmee: tie 
NEW y Prorgessor Dowven, 
it —THE ay ry QUESTI 
By the BisHor oF Sobon AND MAN. 
Puitip Moree, 
ui— “THE CON! LICT OF IDEALS ; INTHE CHURCH OF ENGLAND.” 
By Chancellor P. V. Situ, LL.D. 
1V.-THE NEW POWER IN POLITICS. By Puitir Snowpsn, M.P. 
V.—FAITH AND CREED. By the Brsnor or CLocuer. 
VI.—ARMY REFORM. By the Hon. Ivor Guest, M.P. 
VII.—RELIGION IN GERMANY. ByG. F. Irwim, B.D. 
VIII. THE EW ASLIAMERNT AND THE UNEMPLOYED. By 
G. c 
Ix. ~JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. ByA. W. Evans. 
X.—LORD JOHN RUSSELL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY, By 


Ret 
XI. some E HISTORIANS AND THE REFORMATION. By Rev. 
x. REVIEWS AND SHORT NOTICES. 


London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co. 


PRICE : TWo SHILLINGS "AND SIXPENCE NET. 
Ten and Sixpence post free for one year 


THE MANAGER, 40, ST. ANDREW’S HILL, “LONDON, B.C. 


ARR’S BANK, LIMITED.—Notice is hereby 
given that the Rate of Interest allowed by this 

Bank at the Head Office and Metropolitan branches on 

deposit at seven days’ call is TWO per cent. per 

annum until further notice. 

R. W. WuHattey, General Manager. 














LONDON, 5th April, 1906. 


_ Bartholomew-lane, E.C. 5th April, 1906. 








CHILIAN GOVERNMENT 4; PER CENT. GOLD LOAN OF 1906. NL séscssaie 
ISSUE OF £3,700,000, = Marks 75,850,000, = Franes 93,055,000. 


(Authorised by the Laws of 14th and 21st February, 1906, and by 
the Decree of 27th March, 1906.) 
To Messrs. SPEYER BROTHERS, 7, Lothbury, London, E.C., 
And the DEUTSCHE BANK (BERLIN), London 
Agency, George Yard, London, E.C. 


I/We request you to allot me/us £.............. ‘of the above 
Loan upon the terms of the Prospectus issued by you, dated 
5th April, 1906. 


IWe enclose £ , being a deposit of 5 per cent., and 
I We engage to accept the above or any less amount you may allot 





to meus, and to make the further payments thereon in accordance 
with the said Prospectus. 


Signature .......00...sercercssesreceescrssccesoesseseessencoes 

PLEASE I TEE. crccncciocsesesssceicammessss senses seseeensesees 
(Add whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss, and Title, if any.) 

WRITE BIG vc cncsccsccsensesnttiabessamnneantncscessccescapnetsateea 


PPeErereTTeTTTiTiT eer ee rt er ere a) 


DISTINCTLY. Biisassctgacestacioseomesiatoead weneees 
Cheques to be made payable te “ Bearer. 


FINANCIAL REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY, 

Medieval London: Historical and Social. Vol.1. By Sir 
Walter Besant. (A. and C. Black, 30s, net.) 

A Friend of Marie Antoinette. By Frederic Barbey. 
(Chapman and Hall, tos. 6d. net.) 

aechel: His Life and Work. By Wilhelm Bdlsche. 
(Unwin, 15s. net.) 
POLITICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 

The Continental Outcast. By the Rev. Wilson Carlile and 
V. W. Carlile, with preface by the Bishop of Southwark. (Fisher 
Unwin, 2s. net.) 

Marriage and Race Death. By M.1. Swift. (Morrison Swift 
Press, New York, 4s. 6d.) 

Local Taxation in London. By M. E. Lange. Witha preface 
by Lord Welby. (P. S. King and Son, 1s. net.) 

Thrift and National Insurance as a Security against 
Pauperism. With a memoir of the late Rev. Canon Blackle and 
a reprint of some of his essays by M. J. J. Blackley. (Kegan 
Paul, 1s. 6d. net, cloth.) 

VERSE AND THE DRAMA. 

The Door of Humility. By Alfred Austin, Poet Laureate. 
(Macmillan, 4s. 6d. net.) 

A Wreath of Remembrance. By M. Y. W. (Drane, 3s. 6d.) 

Corydon. n elegy in memory of Matthew Arnold and 
Oxford. By Reginald Fanshawe. (Frowde, 4s. 6d. net.) 

The Twe Arcadias. Verses and Poems. By Rosalind 
Travers. With an introduction by Richard Garnett, C.B. 
(Brimley Johnson.) 

Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral Drama. By Walter W. Greg. 
(Bullen, tos, 6d. net.) 

Augustine the Man. By Amélia Rives. (John Lane, §s. net.) 

Nicephorus : a Tragedy of New Rome. By Frederic Harrison, 
Litt.D. (Chapman and Hall Ss. net.) 

The Quantock Hills. By Thomas Folliott. (Fifield, 1s. 6d. 


net.) 
TRAVEL AND SPORT. 

By-Paths in the Balkans. By W. Y. Herbert. (Chapman 
and Hall, 10s. 6d. net.) 

Impressions of America. By Oscar Wilde. (Keystone Press, 
Sunderland, 2s. net.) 

NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS. 

Dumas’s Zhe Three Musketeers (2 vols.) and Twenty Years 
After (2 vols.). (Dent, 28. 6d. net each.) 

The Life of Christ. By Dean Farrar, with preface by the 
Bishop of London. (Cassell, 6d. net.) 

The cl! of a Sea-Waif. By Frank T. Bullen. (Smith, 
Elder, 3s. 6d.) 

The Slavery of Labour. By William Bell Robertson. 
(Sammels and Taylor, 1s. eet 
FICTION. 

The Night. By Mrs. Harold E. Gorst. (Cassell, 6s.) 

The Sphinx's Lawyer. By Frank Danby. (Heinemann, 6s.) 

If Youth But Knew. By Agnes and Egerton Castle. 
(Smith, Elder, 6s.) 

An American Duchess. By Arabella Kenealy. (Chapman 
and Hall, 6s.) 

The Married Bachelor. By H. S. M. Lanyon, 6s. ; A Romance 
in Radium. By J. H. Harris; and Zhe Sin of Salome. By A. L. 
Harris, 3s. 6d. each. (Greening.) 

Wild Justice. By Lloyd Osbourne. (Heinemann, 6s.) 

‘id McGhee. By S. R. Crockett. (James Clarke and Co., 6s.) 

Out of Due Time. By Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. (Longmans, 6s.) 

A Maidof Normandy. By DoraM. Jones. (Blackwood, 6s.) 

Old Mr Lovelace. By Christian Tearle. (Smith, Elder, 6s.) 

Mr. Baxter, Sportsman, By Charles Fielding Marsh. (Smith, 
Elder, 6s.) 

A Human Face. By Silas Hocking. (Cassell, 3s. 6d.) 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

The Real Triumph of Japan. By Louis L. Seaman, M.D. 
(Appleton, 6s. net.) 

The Sounds of Spoken English. By Walter Rippmann. 
(Dent, 1s. 6d. net:) 

The Mysteries of Modern London. By George R. Sims. 
(Pearson, 2s. 6d.) 

Imperial Purple. By Edgar Saltus. (Greening, 3s. 6d. net.) 













“It IS ABLE To 
SUPPORT LIFE,” 
—Lancet. 


pon 


\" COCOA 
One cup contains more nou- 
rishment than 10 ¢ 


ups of an 
ordinary cocoa, ond woken, 
Wuiely free trom chemicals, 


NOURISHES. 


WARMS, 
STRENGTHENS, 





Messrs. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


RENASCENCE PORTRAITS. 
By PAUL VAN DYKE, D.D. Illustrated with Portraits in 
Photogravure. Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. net. 
Studies of Pietro Aretino, Thomas Cromwell, and Maximilian I. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 
By FREDERICK SCOTT OLIVER. [Illustrated with Portraits 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 





This study of the t American Federalist and his work is divided into the 
following sections: I. The Ind dence of the States. II. The Union of the 
States. III. The Federalists, IV. The Democrats. V. Politicians. VI. Con. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ITALY 
(476-1900). 


By _—a DWIGHT SEDGWICK. With Map. Demy 8vo, 
8s. 6d. 


THE ENGLAND AND HOLLAND OF 
THE PILGRIMS. 


By the late HENRY MARTYN DEXTER, D.D., LL.D., 
and his Son, MORTON DEXTER. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 
15s, net. 


THE RELIGION OF ALL GOOD 


5 
And other Studies in Christian Ethics. 
By H. W. GARROD, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, 
Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





HOLIDAY NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, 6S. each. 


MR. JOHN STROOD. 
MR. JOHN STROOD. 


PERCY WHITE, 
PERCY WHITE, 
Author of ‘‘ Park Lane,” “ The West End,” &c. 


THE WHEEL OF LIFE. 


By ELLEN GLASGOW, Author of ‘* The Deliverancé,” &c. 


THE SHADOW OF LIFE. 
By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK, Author of ‘Paths of 
Judgment,” &c. 
*' A remarkable and powerful book, finely conceived and admirably executed.” 
— Manchester Guardian. 
‘Delicate as is the poise of the tale, Miss Sedgwick's structure has a firm 
base in the figure of her heroine. Miss Sedgwick works on a high plane.” 


CURAYL. uae 


By UNA L. SILBERRARD, Author of ‘‘ The Success of Mark 
Wyngate,” “* Petronilla Heroven,” &c. 


** Anyone who has read much contemporary feminine fiction will understand 
the greatness ot the author's achievement. . . . The book has a curious charm. 
I put it down with an unstinted admiration for its technique and the naturalness 
of its dialogue, with a strong desire to read it again once." —Punch. 


THE HEALERS. 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS, Author of “ Dorothea,” &c. 


“ A story which —_ be looked upon as a remarkable tour deforce. . . . will 
surely help further to heighten his reputation as a writer of serious fiction.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


A YOUNG MAN IN A HURRY. 
And other Stories. 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, Author of “The Reckon- 
ing,” &c, Illustrated. 
‘* Fresh and stirring.” —Manchester Guardian. 





NEW AND POPULAR EDITION. 


BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 


Edited by the Rt. Hon. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. With 
Frontispieces in Photogravure. 6 vols. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
6s. net. 


Also Uniform with ‘‘ Boswell’s Life.’’ 


BOSWELL’S ACCOUNT OF DR. JOHNSON’S TOUR TO THE HEBRIDES. 


2 vols. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 





A. CONSTABLE & CO., Ltp., 16, JamBs STREET, HAYMARKET. 
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TOURS, 
BOOTH LINE TOURS. 
EASTER HOLIDAYS IN PORTUGAL 


R.M.S. “ AMBROSGE,”’ 4,187 tons, sailing 9th April. 
Returning by R.M.S. ‘‘ OBIDENSE,” due 23rd April, or 
R.M.S. ‘‘ ANSELM,” 5,442 tons, due sth May. 


£12 for 14 Days. 26 Days for £16 to £20 


First-Class throughout, including all necessary travelling and hotel expenses. 
Other sailings every 10 Days. 


Apply to The BOOTH S.S. Co., Ltd., 8, Adelphi Terrace, Strand, 
London, or 30, James Street, Liverpool. 


CRUISES on S.Y. “ ARGONAUT.” 
0 e&e s 
OLYMPIC GAMES CRUISE, April 11th to April oth. 
£14 14. NAPLES, PALERMO, ALGIERS, 

TANGIER, LISBON, &c., May tst. 
£10 16 e ROME TOURS, also 
° bd FLORENCE and VENICE. 


Dr. LUNN, 5, Endsleigh _ Gardens, aan = 





























HOTELS AND HYDROS. 
AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


IDEAL RESIDENCE. 








Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 








BRIGHTON. 

THE HOTEL METROPOLE. _E, Richard, Manager. 
BRIGHTON. : 

ROYAL YORK HOTEL. H. J. Preston. 
BUXTON. 

ST. ANN’S HOTEL. _ First Hotel. 
LIVERPOOL. 

COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. Wm. Russell. 


Telegrams; “Compton. ‘a Telephones: 58 and 8058. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTICES, &c. 


THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principal: Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College, late 
Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co. Education thoroughly 
modern; physical training and outdoor games. Great attention is paid to 
healthful conditions of lite. The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 
800 ft.— For prospectus address to BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, 
HASLEMERE, R.S.O. 


H.M.S. “CONWAY.”—SCHOOL SHIP. 
MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 














Designed to giv ve a sound General and Technical Education to boys desirous 
* eas the Mercantile Marine or other professions. ual nomimations 

R.N. College, Dartmouth. S | attention paid to boys entering for Naval 
Cadetshipe. Fro years on the ‘‘ Conway "counts for ~~ ~™% one year's 
sea service. ter’s and Engine-fitter's Shops, etc. Extensive Playing 
Fields on shore. ~‘e particulars apply to the Commander, 

Lieut. H. W. BROADBENT, R.N.R., 
School Ship ‘ ‘ Conway,” Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


MALVERN COLLEGE. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JUNE s5, 6 AND 7. 
One of £87 (£99 for the first year), five or more of £50, and five 
or more of £30 per annum. Council Nominations, value £12 per 
annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a 
scholarship. For particulars apply tothe Head Master or Secretary. 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 








Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 
Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR. 





HASLEMERE, SURREY. 

ST. GEORGE’S WOOD SCHOOL for GIRLS. Sandy soil; nine acres 
of ground ; nearly 600 ft. above sea-level. 

Principals: Miss AMY KEMP, Camb. Certif. for Theory and Practice ot 
Teaching (St. George’s Training College, Edinburgh); Diploma for the 
Teaching of German (Berlin); and Miss HELEN T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.), 
Classical Tripos (Camb.), Certificated Student of Girton College; 11 years at 
the Mount School, York. 


INFORMATION AND ADVICE AS TO SCHOOLS. 
THE SCHOLASTIC, CLERICAL, AND MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
(a body of Oxford and Cambridge graduates), gives advice and assistance with- 
out charge to Parents and Guardians in the selection of schools (for GiRLs AND 
Boys) at home or abroad, and as to Tutors (Army, Navy, University, &c.). 
A stat t of the requirements should be sent to the Manager, 











BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 
MALVERN. 


HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. 
Proprietor and Manager—J. Wilson. 


ROYAL HOTEL. acini 


WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 








Henry Walker, 


Mrs. T. Newbitt. 


A Preface to the Budget 


OF LAST YEAR. 


HOW TO SAVE. HOW TO SPEND. 
HOW TO TAX. 


By Mr. F. W. HIRST, 


Author of the “ Life of Adam Smith,” in the ‘‘ English Men of 
Letters * Series. 


Price ONE SHILLING net, 
LONDON : 


THE SPEAKER PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 44, Henrietta Street, W.C, 
ALSTON RiVERS, 13, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 


Prudential Assurance Company, 


LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 














R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., a2, Craven Street, Tratalgar Square, W.C. 
Telegrams: “ TRIFoRM, Lonpon.” © _ Telephone } No.5 : 1854 GeRRarv. 


_ MISCELLANEOUS. 
- LOW-PRICED MINING BOOM. 


To avoid * Ramps,” to secure an interest in the honest and 
sound propositions, read The Daily Report, “ Intelligent enquiry 
is the Public’s great safeguard.” On sale at all Smiths’ and 
Wyman’s Bookstalls, and all Newsagents throughout the 
Kingdom, price 4d. ; or specimen copy post free from Publishers, 
The » Daily Report, Basildon House, Bank, E. Cc. 


PrRESH FISH, Direct from the World’s Largest Fish Market. 
Family Trade our Speciality. Guaranteed Fresh, Carriage Paid, Cleaned 
for Cookin Quick Delivery. 6 lbs.. 2s.; 9 lbs., 2s. 6d, 11 ‘lbs. 3s. ; 

14 Ibs., 3s. 6d. ; 5 Ibs., 5s. List, particulars free. Prime Cured "Fish. North 
Sea Fisheries Co., Grimsby. (Quote paper. ) 


HE REV. T. HUTT desires to thank an unknown 
friend for The Speaker received week by week. It is very 
much appreciated. 


























A PERFECT. 
UNDERWEAR. 


66 3 
PYRENO « 


VESTS SLEEPING SUITS 
BODICES DRAWERS 
SPENCERS COMBINATIONS 











Should any Garment shrink in the wash, 





INVESTED FUNDS - ~- £60,000,000. 





IT WILL BE REPLACED. 
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EASTER HOLIDAYS. 


LONDON & NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 
QUICKEST AND MOST COMFORTABLE ROUTE 


BETWEEN LONDON (EUSTON) 
AND 
BIRMINGHAM, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, 
SCOTLAND, IRELAND, NORTH WALES, SHREWSBURY, 
BLACKPOOL, MORECAMBE, ENGLISH LAKES. 











WEST COAST ROYAL MAIL & 
ROYAL MAIL ROUTE EXPRESS ROUTES 
BETWEEN BETWEEN 


ENGLAND & SCOTLAND. ENGLAND & IRELAND. 





( Hours. Via Holyhead and Dublin (North 
Edinburgh in 8 Wall). 
; Via Holyhead and Kingstown. 
(ates) we Via Holyhead and Greenore. 
and ) Perth in 9% Via Fleetwood and Belfast. 
Abees ia Il Via Liverpool and Belfast. 
erdeen ia Itt Via Carlisle, Stranraer, and 
Inverness in 134 Larne. 





\ 
Breakfast, Luncheon, Dining, and Sleeping Cars. 


The TICKET OFFICES at EUSTON, BROAD STREET, 
KENSINGTON, VICTORIA (Pimlico), and WILLESDEN 
JUNCTION will be OPEN throughout the Day, from MON- 
DAY, APRIL oth, to MONDAY, APRIL 16th, inclusive, so that 
Passengers wishing to obtain Tickets can do so at any time of 
the day prior to the starting of the Trains, and so avoid the 
crush at the Stations. 


TICKETS, dated to suit the convenience of Passengers, 
can also be obtained at any time (Sundays and Bank Holidays 
excepted) at the Town Receiving Oftices of the Gompany. 


FREDERICK HARRISON. 
EUSTON STATION, LONDON, General Manager. 
April, 1906. 


- 









THE BEST COCOA ONLY. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE, 
THEREFORE BEST. 












NUOVA ANTOLOGIA: 


THE LEADING ITALIAN REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, FINE ARTS, AND POLITICS. 


40th Year. Established 1866. 


Is published in Rome on the tst and 16th of each month. 
Each Number contains about 200 Pages. 


Editor: MAGGIORIO FERRARIS, M.P. 


The NUOVA ANTOLOGIA is the oldest and the foremost 
Italian Review. The most Eminent Authors, University Pro- 
essors, and-Members of Parliament (GABRIELE D’'ANNUNZIQ, 
G. CARDUCCI, LUIGI LAZZATTI, E. pe AMICIS, P. 
VILLARI, C. LOMBROSO, &c.) are among its Contributors. 


ROME—Via S. VITALE 7—ROME. 





Printed for the P ietors by Tee Arcus Printine Company, Lauren, Temple 








BOOKSELLERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








THE S.S. 14 PRIZE BIBLE. 


With 29 beautifully coloured Photographie Views and_ Pic- 
tures from the Old Masters. — Handsomely bound in crimson 
grained cloth, red under gold edges, 1/6, post free ; 6 copies for 8/6 post 
tree. Also in Crimson morocco at 2/=, post free; 6 copies for 11/6, post 
free. Also with References and 59 Pictures 2/-, post free. 


THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
53, Paternoster Row, E.C. 














THE INTERNATIONAL BOOK CIRCULAR, No. 140, 


Containing a Special Article entitled 


‘‘THE RECENT DEVELOPMENT of ART BOOKS,”’ 


By Dr. G. C. WILLIAMSON, Editor of the new Edition of 
Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, &c. 


SPECIMEN COPIES GRATIS. 
WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, Book Importers, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Carden, W.C. 


A. LIONEL ISAACS, * Pall Mall, s.w. 


9 (Cartton Horet 


ButLp1INa) 
Choice Books. 
Rare Autographs and MSS. 
Pictures and Prints, 
CATALOGUES ISSUED. 


BOOK ‘ Ancient ond. bo Bought, Sold and 











TELEPHONE: 1784 CENTRAL. 








THOMAS THORP, 100, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
[And at READING). 
MONTHLY CATALOGUES FREE. 


Mr. Thorp has incorporated the business in Review Books 
carried on for many years by Mrs. Hindley at Booksellers’ Row, 
and at the above address. 








CLAISHER’S ***Cararocur 


APRIL SUPPLEMENT NOW READY. 
Comprising all most Recent Purchases 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, H1GH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
Also Catalogue of Popular Current Literature, and New List 0 
French Novels, Classics, &c. 


J. POOLE a Co., 104, Charing Cross Road, LONDON. 
School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students’ 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 








All enquiries as to Prices of Books inour VERY LARGE STOCK 


answered. 


TO BOOKBUYERS AND LIBRARIANS 
OF FREE LIBRARIES. 

The APRIL CATALOGUE of valuable Second-hand 
Works and New Remainders, offered at prices greatly 
reduced, is NOW READY, and will be sent post free 
upon application to W. H. SMITH & SON, Library 
Department, 186, Strand, London, W.C. 











ARUNDEL CHROMOS. 


Large stock; many rare ones. Send stamp for this month’s 
list (which gives size and shape of each). St. Jude’s Depot, 
Birmingham. 








NDEX.—The Index to Vol. XIII. of THE SPEAKER 
| (mew series) will be ready shortly, and may be 
obtained gratis on application to THE SPEAKER Office, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. Cloth covers for 
Binding are supplied at 1s. each. Post free, 1s. 3d. 





“Avenue, London, E.C., and Published by Tar Speaker Pustisiiva ComPANy, 


re 
Lentrep, at the Offices, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. Registered at the General Post Office as a Newspaper.—SaTurpay, Arrit 7, 1906, 
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